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Foreword 


This book is an attempt to come to grips with some of the 
theological and pastoral implications of secularization. 
The Catholic Church, in its recent rethinking and in its 
incipient actions, has been de-emphasizing the overly insti¬ 
tutional and juridical heritage of the past. A more sacra¬ 
mental, ecumenical and pastoral orientation, based on a 
new appreciation of Scripture, has come to the fore. But it 
is precisely these developments, coupled with a more acute 
experience of modernity, that is leading to the growing 
awareness that Catholic thought patterns and structures 
are inadequate for coping with the phenomenon of secu¬ 
larization. It has become vitally necessary that the theolog¬ 
ical themes touched on in Vatican II’s Constitution on 
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the Church in the Modern World be explored with deter¬ 
mination and candor. 

This book points to some new directions towards a con¬ 
ception o£ the church as a series of communities of recon¬ 
ciliation amid the alienations that vex humanity today. 
Modern psychology has disclosed some of the deeper 
reaches of human alienation in individual and corporate 
life. The biblical view of sinful estrangement has been 
given new depth by studies of man’s psychological aliena¬ 
tion from nature, self and neighbor. Our highly techno¬ 
logical civilization has also contributed its own share of 
alienations through economic and social injustices. The 
prejudices of race, class and nation everywhere corrupt the 
fabric of human unity and understanding. Millions of 
persons are alienated from the sources of political and so¬ 
cial decision-making. Ideological hatreds between Com¬ 
munist and capitalist countries, between the rich nations 
and the poor are so common they are almost taken for 
granted. Hunger and war threaten the precarious achieve¬ 
ments of civilization. Such alienations, with their perils for 
the future of man, must become the chief concerns for a 
church that would realize its redemptive task in the twen¬ 
tieth century. 

Yet the church as a whole, in its many parishes and other 
institutions, still lacks a deeper awareness of human recon¬ 
ciliation as the great Christian task in secular society. The 
church’s ministries are still largely inward-oriented rather 
than world-oriented. Vatican II stressed the building of a 
more humane city of man. The majority of Christians, 
however, continue to be bounded closely by an other¬ 
worldly, legalistic, separatist and individualistic religious 
mentality. Church statistics, financial problems, and brick- 
and-mortar concerns usually play a far more dominant role 
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than genuine concern for and involvement in the tasks of 
human reconciliation. Even the praiseworthy advances in 
liturgy risk the danger of becoming an in-group consola¬ 
tion rather than a dynamic and liberating experience gen¬ 
erating reconciliation. 

In view of the rapid pace of secularization and the grow¬ 
ing irrelevance of much church thinking and activity, it 
becomes increasingly important to re-examine the basic 
gospel experience, surely an experience of the shalorn , the 
peace, of Jesus Christ, infused in the churches and carried 
into the world. The present study of the church as made 
up of communities of shalorn in the world is intended as a 
step toward an understanding of Christian mission within 
secular society. 

The ecumenical dimension of this effort will be obvious, 
since a major part of the references are to Protestant 
authors. These writers have probed somewhat more boldly 
into the question of secular theology than have most Cath¬ 
olic writers. Frequently, writers on secular theology have 
strongly criticized many church structures and attitudes. 
At times, this criticism has been too radical, hasty and in¬ 
temperate. But the real goal of the criticism has been posi¬ 
tive, and of first importance: to promote a relevant Chris¬ 
tianity in the modern world. 

A thoroughly secularized world has produced a new 
series of acute human alienations, along with its superla¬ 
tive technical and cultural accomplishments. Some crucial 
questions face the church, estranged in many ways from 
contemporary man. Can the church succeed in bringing its 
life style and structures up-to-date for the sake of a “dis- 
alienated” human community in urban society? Can the 
church restate her teachings so that they make sense in a 
secular society? Can the church reshape its liturgy to speak 
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with power amid the life rhythms of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury? Before any of these questions can be adequately 
answered, the church must rediscover itself as a com¬ 
munity of reconciling shalom amid human alienations. 

Eugene C. Bianchi 


Emory University 
Atlanta, Georgia 


PART I 


A Church of Separation 

or Shalom? 


The great objection brought against Chris¬ 
tianity in our time, and the real source of 
the distrust which insulates entire blocks of 
humanity from the influence of the church. 
... is the suspicion that our religion makes 
its adherents inhuman . . . 

Instead of harnessing them to the com¬ 
mon task, it causes them to lose interest in 
it. Hence far from exalting them, it dimin¬ 
ishes and distorts them. 

—Teilhard de Chardin 1 

'The Divine Milieu (New York: Harper & Row, 
P- 37 - 


7 . Recovering Biblical Shalom 

It would be little short of presumptuous to pretend to give 
adequate, concerete answers to the challenges faced by the 
church in the human alienations mentioned above. Such 
solutions will be forthcoming only after much intelligent 
experimentation with new forms of church life. Moreover, 
these new styles of ministry will themselves have to be 
flexible and open to important changes. But if these ec- 
clesial experiments are to be more than shallow, ad hoc 
adventures, it is imperative that Christians explore again 
the biblical and theological groundwork that can provide a 
strong rationale on which to build new forms of church 
ministry. To establish tomorrow’s ministries as principally 
directed toward the healing of human alienations will re- 
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quire a theology firm and supple enough to carry this pas¬ 
toral burden. 

For what is at stake in erecting such a theological foun¬ 
dation is a radical rethinking of the theology of rift, which 
has long been employed to sustain the pastoral task. This 
kind of thought, for all its attempts to ‘‘consecrate the 
world,” is essentially based on a strongly dualistic split be¬ 
tween the secular and the sacred, the world and the 
church. It is the kind of split toward which Western forms 
of theological Platonism were especially open. Augustine’s 
brilliantly synthetic mind strove to harmonize the relation 
of body to soul, heart to mind, of human to divine, of the 
city of man to the city of God. The Platonic tradition in 
the West also stressed the immediacy of man’s intuition of 
the divine. But in the end, this tradition tended to straddle 
precariously between higher and lower forms, heavenly 
and earthly models that tend to depreciate the human or 
lower in favor of the divine or higher forms. 

Augustinian Platonism struggled to elaborate a partici- 
pational view of reality. The lower forms of reality are 
indeed noble as they reflect the light of higher forms, but 
their excellence is not so much intrinsic to themselves as it 
is extrinsically ascribed. The lower forms are good but 
passing. Their passing is not an intrinsic, historical trans¬ 
formation by which they eventually become more fully 
what they already are. Rather, the lower forms tend to be 
subsumed eventually, though without much sense of his¬ 
torical evolution, into the higher forms. As a reflected 
good, the participational order of creation must not be too 
fully engaged in, lest superior and lasting values be jeopar¬ 
dized. The church must save the world by reflecting the 
brilliance of the divine, thus calling forth from men the 
divine spark of the human soul, joining it again with God, 
the true fire whence it came. 
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Platonic thinking generally avoided the Gnostic depre¬ 
ciations of the world, keeping closer to the positive Judeo- 
Christian biblical view of the world. For the medieval 
Franciscan, Bonaventure, life was mainly “The Mind’s 
Journey to God.” Body and earth would be left behind. 
This tradition was especially strong throughout the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. But even for the great reformer, Luther, the 
orders of creation had value largely because they provided 
a convenient backdrop to the orders of redemption. Simi¬ 
lar divisions are noted, in his thought, between law and 
gospel, state and church. However, with his strong biblical 
sense and his reaction against medieval castes in the 
church, Luther did emphasize every man’s earthly voca¬ 
tion. But even this vocation was ultimately valuable more 
as an act of obedience to God than as a way of transform¬ 
ing the earth and building a more humane community of 
man. Nevertheless, we cannot blame Luther for the basi¬ 
cally static cosmology of his time; his biblical existential¬ 
ism did much to make up for this drawback. 

This Platonic mentality was somewhat modified by the 
Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition which stressed the essen¬ 
tial individuation of being, its hierarchical, analogous 
structuring and the inner dynamism of act and potency. In 
the Thomistic approach to reality more emphasis would be 
placed on the permanent value of earthly entities with 
their own substances. Also, a sense of the inner develop¬ 
ment of persons and things was more prominent in the act- 
potency theory. But Thomism lacked a feeling for the 
deeper dynamism in an evolutionary universe by which a 
really related God was at work in the world. This-wordly 
reality had its intrinsic value and was a sign of the divine. 
But ultimately, the Thomistic approach, with its neat, ra¬ 
tional distinctions, also inclined toward a kind of dualism 
in viewing reality. For all their subtlety, act and potency. 
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essence and existence, substance and accident are still 
overly dichotomizing tools for dealing with a more unified 
processive universe radically penetrated by the Christie re¬ 
velation. 

These Western traditions, affecting and being influ¬ 
enced by the societal forms of Constantinianism and feu¬ 
dalism in the church, have left us with an inadequately 
dualistic approach to the church’s place in the world. The 
theology of rift is a negative dimension of the cleavages 
inherent in much of this thinking of the past. It has 
affected our thinking about body and soul, sex and sanc¬ 
tity, nature and supernature, heaven and earth, church 
and world. 

In the realm of pastoral action, the still prevalent the¬ 
ology of rift would tend to see a ministry geared to over¬ 
coming human alienations as falling into “merely human¬ 
istic” endeavors. It would conceive of the strivings for so¬ 
cial justice on the part of the Christian community as a 
worthy compartment of church life. A few men might be 
assigned to this area, but it would be inconceivable that 
the typical pastoral ministries should be strongly oriented 
in this direction. If we speak of finding Christ, not only in 
the church, but also in the mainstream of a sinfully frac¬ 
tured world, the proponents of rift theology take fright at 
the prospect. For them, God speaks from the church to the 
world; religion and life touch only gingerly and at a safe 
distance. 

This theology of rift fails to take seriously enough the 
theme which is the marrow of biblical revelation: God’s 
will for the universal reconciliation of all men with him¬ 
self. The whole unfolding of biblical history represents the 
Lord’s struggle to establish the reconciling peace, the 
shalom, among men and with himself. The Hebrew word 
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shalom” means much more than personal salvation or a 
life of tranquility or a period of history that is without 
struggle and hardship. The word derives from a root which 
at once signifies wholeness, harmony, integrity. Thus 
shalom describes the state of men who live on earth in 
reconciliation with nature, themselves, their neighbors 
and God. This peace is seen as the gift of God's presence, 
“Yahweh Shalom," (Jg. 6:24) for which Israel prays in 
repentance for its peace-destroying faults. 

Shalom also means community and fraternity. A friend 
is one who opens himself to another in confidence and thus 
creates a relationship of peace. Israel has an acute aware¬ 
ness of the brokenness of this friendship relation between 
men and with God. Thus God is seen as the restorer of 
shalom by his forgiveness. He is the God of “tenderness 
and mercy" (Ex. 34:6), who is always willing to put away 
his indignation (Ps. 85:4) and to “speak peace to his peo¬ 
ple" (Ps. 85:8). To reestablish community, Hosea, a sym¬ 
bol of Yahweh, offers reconciling peace to his unfaithful 
wife (Hosea 2:16-22). Yahweh speaks peace to his rebel¬ 
lious children (Ez. 18:31®.). 

In the Hebrew mentality shalom is closely related to 
justice. Peace is defined by opposition to what is unjust 
and evil (Ps. 28:3): “Depart from evil and do good; seek 
peace and pursue it" (Ps. 34:14). The just man is termed 
a person of peace: “Mark the just man, and behold the 
upright, for there is posterity for the man of peace" (Ps. 
37:37). The voice of the prophets was often raised against 
the concrete, human injustices perpetrated on the poor, 
the widow and the orphan by those who spoke peace and 
did evil: “They have healed the wound of my people 
lightly, saying, ‘Peace, peace,' when there is no peace" 
(Jer. 6:14). The struggle for justice in society is insep- 
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arable from shalom: ‘‘Steadfast love and faithfulness will 
meet; righteousness and peace will kiss each other. Faith¬ 
fulness will spring up from the ground, and righteousness 
will look down from the sky (Ps. 85:10-11). 

The eschatological aspect of peace is intimately linked 
with the Messiah, who will realize the Lord’s plans of 
shalom, thus giving men a future and a hope (Jer. 29:11). 
As the prince of shalom (Is. 9:6), the Messiah will speak 
shalom to the heathen (Zech. 9:10). In him, man will be 
reconciled with nature (Is. 11:6ft), the divided house of 
Israel shall be reunited (Is. 11:1 iff.), and the nations will 
live in shalom (Is. 2:4). But the shalom of the Messiah 
will also be known under the sign of the Suffering Servant. 
In the vision of his sacrifice, Isaiah can exclaim: “Peace, 
peace, to the far and to the near. The wounds shall be 
healed” (Is. 57:19). 

In the New Testament the gift and life of a community 
of shalom in Jesus Christ and the Spirit is the most funda¬ 
mental expression of the meaning of Christianity. The 
building of a community of shalom is, first and foremost, 
God’s initiative; neither adherence to legal codes nor 
pious moral strivings are the foundations of the new fel¬ 
lowship. “. . . while we were enemies, we were reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son. . . .” (Rom. 5:10). Men are 
invited to accept through faith this invitation to the fel¬ 
lowship of peace (2 Cor. 5:20), and thus experience a 
newness of life in grace (justification: Rom. 5:gfE.; sancti¬ 
fication: Col. 1:2iff.) in which all could have “access in 
one Spirit to the Father” (Eph. 2:18). 

A sense of the church as communities of shalom is espe¬ 
cially strong in Luke. Jesus is depicted as the King of 
Peace, who speaks the ancient Flebrew greeting “Go in 
peace” with a new power, victorious ultimately over the 
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powers of corruption and death (Luke 8:48) and over the 
forces of sin (Luke 7:50). Under the influence of Jesus’ 
shalom, his disciples go from town to town with their 
greeting of salutary peace (Luke 10:5-9). But in the spirit 
of the Hebrew prophets, Jesus warns against the idolatry of 
false securities of law, institution, heritage or prestige. 
This is the kind of religious peace that lulls men into soul¬ 
degenerating complacency. From this false shalom, the 
prophetic voice in the church must divide men: “Do you 
think I have come to give peace on earth? No, I tell you, 
but rather division (Luke 12:51). 

The church of Acts manifests the common experience of 
those who shared in the gift of the Spirit: they had been 
made into a new community. This koinonia (fellowship) 
of shalom was itself something distinctively new in the 
experience of those early Christians. Indications of this 
special quality of fellowship can be seen in a more ade¬ 
quate rendering of Acts 2:42: They continued steadfastly 
in the apostles’ teaching, and in the fellowship (some ver¬ 
sions omit the definite article), and in the breaking of the 
bread, and in the prayers.” The inner life of this com¬ 
munity, as John points out, was permeated with a sense of 
the continuing presence of Jesus, the source and reality of 
the new peace. When sadness and anxiety descend on the 
community, they recall the words of Jesus: “Shalom I leave 
you, my shalom I give you” (John 14:27). 

This shalom, however, is not given primarily for the 
inner comfort of the Christian churches. They are called to 
be missionary communities, laboring through their preach¬ 
ing and witness to open new gatherings of men to God’s 
shalom in Christ. His mission, bluntly stated, is not pri¬ 
marily to establish an institutional church, but to initiate 
the universal reconciliation of all men into a final com- 
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munity of shalom. Certainly the churches are vessels of 
election in this task, but they are the privileged means to a 
wider peace. We do not deny that the inner life of the 
church communities, the life of Word, sacramental agape 
and witness, can in a true sense also be considered as an 
end in itself. But ultimately, these ecclesial communities 
exist for the more comprehensive task of universal shalom. 
They were flexible, missionary communities moving out 
among the Gentiles (Acts 15:23), “preaching good news 
of peace by Jesus Christ’’ (Acts 10:36). 

Perhaps more than any other New Testament writer, 
Paul emphasizes the reconciling shalom launched by the 
redemptive sacrifice of Jesus. The Christians are constantly 
exhorted to realize how they have been drawn by the Lord 
into a community of shalom: “And let the peace of Christ 
rule in your hearts, to which indeed you were called in one 
body” (Col. 3:15). But Paul is especially aware of the 
broader purpose of the universal shalom that the Christian 
churches are created to serve. In a Pauline perspective, the 
theology of rift, which erects severe cleavages between the 
sacred realm of the church and the secular order, would 
constitute an aberration of the Christian gospel. For such 
thinking implies a sad misunderstanding of the Father’s 
incarnate revelation of himself in the flesh of Jesus Christ. 
Rift theology fails to take seriously Paul’s central theme of 
Christ’s reconciling work in the world. 

In five key passages (Eph. 2:14-16; Rom. 5:10-11; 11:15; 
2 Cor. 5:18-20; Col. 1:20, 22), Paul proclaims that Christ 
is our peace, because in his life, death and resurrection he 
broke down the dividing walls of hatred that alienate men 
from one another, and thus from God. Under the rubric of 
Jew and Gentile, Paul speaks of universal reconciliation: 
“. . . he is our peace, who has made us both one, and has 
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broken down the dividing wall of hostility, by abolishing 
in his flesh the law of commandments and ordinances, that 
he might create in himself one new man in place of the 
two, so making peace, and so might reconcile us both to 
God in one body through the cross. . (Eph. 2:14-16). In 
his blood, he has torn down the barriers of enmity that 
separates Jew and Gentile, slave and freeman, man and 
woman. 

This reconciling work of establishing shalom amid V 
human alienations today must again be seen as the princi¬ 
pal task of the churches’ ministry. (The plural “churches” 
is being used even within the context of the Catholic 
Church to re-emphasize the significance of the presence of 
the whole mystery of the church in each local, eucharistic 
community.) Our Catholic institutions will awaken to the 
really challenging directions implied in Vatican II when 
they concretely struggle to break down the walls of human 
alienation around them.(Some of these walls are the bar¬ 
riers of inequality and injustice that hatefully divide the V 
rich and the poor, the economically advanced nations and 
the developing countries, Negroes and whites, Christians 
and Marxists. We could extend the couplets of alienation 
indefinitely. They exist to some extent in every neighbor¬ 
hood and in every family. The walls of enmity, which seal 
out redemption, are built on the foundations of race, na¬ 
tionality, class, education, sex, religion and ideology. It is 
in such a context that the Pauline commission to the 
shalom of reconciliation needs to ring out again with full 
force: “. . . God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
himself . . . and entrusting to us the message of reconcilia¬ 
tion” (Cor. 5:10). “All this is from God, who through 
Christ reconciled us to himsdf and gave us the ministry of 
reconciliation” (.2 Cor. 5:18). J 
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A summary biblical statement of the ultimate unity and 
reconciliation that the churches are to serve in the world is 
given in Col. 3:11-15: “Here there cannot be Greek and 
Jew (the dividing wall of nation and race), circumcised 
and uncircumcised (the barriers of religions), barbarian 
or Scythian (the clash of cultures), slave, free man (the 
hostilities of class), but “Christ is all in all.” 

Against this dynamic biblical vision of the church as 
flexible communities of shalom in the world, a static con¬ 
ception of the church has long prevailed. This view, gen¬ 
erally overcome in the spirit of Vatican II but still the 
prevalent mentality of local churches, derives more from 
the notion of Christendom, with its Constantinian and 
feudal underpinnings, than from the bible. This static 
understanding of the church is portrayed well by Avery 
Dulles: 

For some centuries now the Church has commonly been pic¬ 
tured as a “perfect society” which lacked nothing to make it 
self-sufficient and complete. While others were invited or even 
obliged to come in, the Church itself stands firm. Missionaries 
are like scouts who go out from the Church to urge others to 
join up. The guests have to travel; the manor house remains 
where it is . 2 

A similar tactic to reestablish a modified form of Christen¬ 
dom can be found in the Protestant churches. Much Pro¬ 
testant evangelizing consisted of an attempt to restore the 
Corpus Christianum as a solid, well-integrated cultural 
complex, directed and sometimes dominated by the 
church. Instead of reading the signs of the times, written 


2 Avery Dulles, The Dimensions of the Church (Westminster, Md.: New¬ 
man Press, 1967), p. 44. 
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in the need for shalom amid human alienation, the 
churches urgently and nervously retreated to the ways of a 
period now irrevocably past. The preaching of evangelical 
groups can frequently enough be criticized as an attempt 
to establish ecclesiastical influence at the expense of the 
bible. An insatiable interest in statistics and a desire to 
maintain a kind of worldly respectability and prestige were 
characteristic of the church’s anxious endeavor to shore up 
the crumbling structure of Christendom. The same criti¬ 
cisms can be lodged against many structures, mentalities 
and styles of life in Catholicism. Most of the popular mis¬ 
sion activity of the Catholic Church from the post-Triden- 
tine period to the parish missions of our time has been 
directed to individual salvation and ecclesiastical survival. 


2. Ecclesiological Consequences 

In the static conception of the church, it becomes a bastion 
of the past, a protective shell for the ways of thinking of 
Christendom. When this form is maintained in an era that 
has no place or use for it, the church becomes a refuge 
from the world and a locus of private religious comfort. 
The note of escaping briefly from a precarious and rapidly 
changing world into the fixity of the church has great 
appeal for many, both laity and clergy. They often feel 
intensely threatened by the new changes in theology, 
liturgy and pastoral-moral life; the props on which they 
have built a religious life of stability and permanence seem 
ready to be toppled. The menace of the new and the un¬ 
known is for many a more serious psychological threat 
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than certain progressives in the church can understand. 
Those who have construed their image of the church after 
the vision of a beleaguered bastion suffer a kind of inner 
alienation when they begin to sense that the moat is empty 
and the drawbridges are down. Frequently their reaction 
against the progressives is very hostile, because they feel 
that the latter have betrayed the fort and invited the 
worldly wolves to the very gates. 

When the church is understood under the concept of 
shelter rather than shalom, great stress is laid upon the 
salvation of individual souls. There is little sense of the 
social dimensions of the ecclesial mission to reform societal 
structures and help to fashion a more humane life on 
earth. Although individual conversion of heart can have 
profound religious meaning, such conversion misses the 
fundamentally important thrust of reconciling shalom in 
human society. The Hebrew prophetic element is shorn of 
relevance for the great issues of contemporary human ex¬ 
istence. The church tends to become a conventicle apart, a 
compartment of life in which individuals can recharge 
their spiritual batteries and keep their religious carburet¬ 
ors unsullied by the noxious elements of the world. 

In Protestantism, this heritage has been very pro¬ 
nounced since the days of Zinzendorf and the Moravians 
through the period of nineteenth-century revivalistic 
evangelism. Among many of the circuit-riding Methodists 
of America, John Wesley’s sense of the social dimension of 
Christian evangelism has been sacrificed to the individual¬ 
istic concerns of the frontier camp meetings. In this per¬ 
spective, it is not difficult to trace a line from Charles G. 
Finney to Dwight L. Moody to Billy Graham. This Prot¬ 
estant tradition still commands great influence and loyalty 
on the American scene, as can be seen from the significant 
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opposition on the part of evangelicals to the social involve¬ 
ments of the National Council of Churches, which has 
elaborated and refined the Protestant social gospel tradi¬ 
tion. 

Individualistic understandings of conversion, long pre¬ 
sent in much Catholic and Protestant preaching, fail to 
grasp the communal dimensions of biblical conversion. 
The Hebrew word for convert implies a turning away 
from evil and a turning toward Yahweh, but always in a 
social context. This basic conversion is that which the He¬ 
brew prophets preached, urging their fellow Plebrews to 
abandon idols and return to the moral precepts of Yahweh. 
But the conversion preached by the prophets was inti¬ 
mately linked with making Israel a just and compassionate 
community on earth. Conversion was not a flight from 
worldly responsibility, but an acceptance of that responsi¬ 
bility as a religious action. In this sense, Ezekiel exhorted 
them “to turn and live” (Ez. 18:32). The conversion 
preaching of the prophets, as distinguished from that of 
modern revivalistic traditions, was within the context of 
Israel’s communal mission to bring life and hope to the 
nations. 

In the New Testament, Jesus preaches conversion: 
“Repent, for the Kingdom of God is at hand” (Mt. 4:17). 
This repentance means more than doing penance or hav¬ 
ing contrition in a private and inward sense. Conversion 
was rather the Greek metanoia, the religious equivalent of 
the Hebrew “turning” or “return.” Metanoia as conver¬ 
sion describes an internal change involving a person’s total 
activity. It means every act by which a man turns from sin 
and selfishness by the power of the Holy Spirit toward 
genuine love and union with his brothers in Christ. The 
real test of this conversion is not only inner experience and 
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a heightened life of personal prayer. More importantly, 
the criterion of metanoia is revealed in how sincerely the 
individual Christian and the church community strive to 
establish reconciliation among men. Conversion of indi¬ 
viduals must be judged by whether or not it leads to a 
greater measure of justice, peace and freedom in the 
human family, “that the world may believe’’ (Jn. 17:21). 

When the church is mainly seen as not made up of com¬ 
munities of shalom but as sheltered havens from worldly 
involvement, the danger of propaganda and manipulation 
creeps into missionary efforts. True evangelism means to 
sow in humility, expecting that God will quicken the seed 
in his own time and way. The propagandist, however, can¬ 
not really dissuade himself from the notion that it is he 
who gives the increase. 

When preaching as propaganda prevails, the church is 
intensely concerned about its own survival and statistical 
increase, its preachers must use sure means of bringing 
individuals into the institution. These fishers of souls must 
have a sturdy grip on the life line they throw to individu¬ 
als adrift in secular waters. The result of these concerns is 
not infrequently a certain manipulation of persons to join 
our spiritual team” which has the longest historical 
record and offers the best chances of individual salvation. 
In contrast, a community of shalom, while not indifferent 
to personal religious progress and the welfare of its mem¬ 
bers, subsumes these cares into the more important task of 
building the earth in justice and humaneness. The seed of 
preaching must fall into the ground and die; God’s in¬ 
crease will be seen in a greater abundance of life for all 
men, even those with no relation to the community of 
shalom. 

Another serious problem stemming from the theology of 
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rift, which enshrines a basically static concept of the 
church, is the tendency to absolutize institutions in Chris¬ 
tianity. Historically conditioned structures and offices are 
endowed with an undue permanency and sacredness. The 
missionary task comes to be conceived as the implanting of 
the church (conceived as a fixed set of institutions and life 
styles) in those places where the gospel has not been 
preached. The implicit temptation in this approach is a 
kind of arrogance of possessing neat and secure answers to 
the world’s problems. It results in the temptation to im¬ 
plant a church among Asians or Africans which is too con¬ 
fident of being God’s sole oracle, and too unwilling to 
learn from the Spirit speaking through other cultures. The 
mission of the church tends to become largely the trans¬ 
planting of institutional forms rather than a creative and 
reconciling response to a new life situation. Furthermore, 
such a view of implanting the church often results in im¬ 
posing on non-Europeans European outlooks and styles 
that have little to do with the gospel. The Christian com¬ 
munities of Asia and Africa still suffer from the lack of 
indigenous liturgies and adapted life styles. 

There is, however, a more dynamic and humble under¬ 
standing of implanting the church. Such implantation 
would arise from a community of shalom whose listening 
presence would be ever attentive to discern what God is 
doing in the world and how he may be speaking through 
other cultures. Rather than entertain feelings of superior¬ 
ity towards non-Christian cultures, the churches in each 
place would see themselves as the humble, pilgrim people. 
They would appreciate as gifts their own religious values, 
and they would look for the added gift of enrichment of 
values from wherever God chose to offer it to them. 

Reading the signs of the times is the Catholic equivalent 
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of an expression used in Protestant circles: let the world 
write the agenda for the church. The implanting of a com¬ 
munity of shalom would also demand the recognition that 
institutions and offices and even sacraments are means to a 
further end. This purpose is precisely the establishment of 
a deeper and wider community of shalom within and out¬ 
side of the churches. Much modification in church struc¬ 
tures, offices and other means may not only be desirable 
but also demanded to realize more fully the shalom among 
men. The churches of shalom will be truly implanted not 
when a legal document is issued from Rome defining the 
juridical status of a new territory or diocese. Rather, they 
will be implanted when the Spirit of the Lord is upon a 
community that preaches good news to the poor, proclaims 
release to captives, restores sight to the blind, frees those 
who are oppressed, and thus proclaims the acceptable year 
of the Lord (Luke 4:18-19). And men will believe in the 
Lord present in such a community when they can see these 
signs that Jesus told the Baptist’s disciples to look for in 
Messianic times (Math. 11:2-6). 

Churches understood in a too static and institutional 
pattern will easily become victims of modern criteria of 
success that have nothing to do with the real purpose of 
shalom outlined above. The institutional means become 
ends in themselves. The pressure for success so prevalent 
in non-church organizations has frequently been trans¬ 
ferred to church communities. Such secular ogranizations 
are almost totally concerned with their own growth in 
financial and numerical gain. A sign of the institutional 
self-centeredness of the churches today is their preoccupa¬ 
tion with growth in numbers and with wise financial 
administration. 

It is not that these are unimportant factors; almost any 
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concerted action calls for some institutional means and or¬ 
ganization. But Christian integrity demands that churches 
not lose sight of themselves as instruments of reconcilia¬ 
tion amid human alienations. The modern organizational 
criteria of success especially affect the mentality of the 
more affluent suburban parish churches; there is also a 
subtle pressure to make the poorer inner city churches ac¬ 
cept the same suburban criteria. Churches swept into the 
modern organizational criteria of success to the detriment 
of shalom tend to lose their ability of inner self-criticism 
and of prophetic criticism of the society around them. 

This compulsion for organizational success and middle 
class respectability are serious dangers to the great recon¬ 
ciling task for all Christian churches in our time. The 
churches tend to become the protectors of the status quo in 
language, class distinctions, and in legal systems. Church 
ikons become idols, because they uncritically mirror the 
world, and they cease to point to the deeper significance of 
world events. They become captives to their civilization 
rather than prophetic signs of salvation for their civiliza¬ 
tion. 

With this view of the churches as signs or sacraments of 
greater unity among men and thus a deeper unity with 
God, we are at the heart of the contemporary understand¬ 
ing of the church as community of shalom. If the ecclesial 
communities in each place are to move away from a static 
theology of rift, it is crucially important for them to medi¬ 
tate on the implications of this key passage from Vatican 
II: “By her relationship with Christ, the Church is a kind 
of sacrament or sign of intimate union with God, and of 
the unity of all mankind. She is also an instrument for the 
achievement of such union and unity.” 8 When the 

3 Walter M. Abbott, The Documents of Vatican II (New York: Guild 
Press, 1966), p. 15: The Constitution on the Church #1. 
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churches in their inner life and reconciling mission be- 
come effective sacraments of shalom, they reflect the state¬ 
ment in the Decree on Ecumenism: “The Church, then. 
. . . like a standard lifted high for the nations to see, minis¬ 
ters the gospel of peace to all mankind as she makes her 
pilgrim way in hope. . . .” 4 In this perspective, the church 
is clearly seen in its instrumental capacity, as a community 
not primarily for itself but for shalom in the world. 
Established by Christ as a fellowship of life, charity, and 
truth, it is also used by Him as an instrument for the 
redemption of all.. .” 5 

Understanding the church as an effective sign of recon¬ 
ciliation in the world implies an important change of theo¬ 
logical outlook, not yet sufficiently realized in dioceses 
and parishes. To speak of the church as the sign for the 
salvation of the world, as Karl Rahner explains, denotes an 
evolution in the Christian realization of the church's na¬ 
ture and mission: 

For Christendom in earlier times the Church was the plank of 
salvation in the shipwreck of the world, the small barque on 
which alone men are saved . . . from the massa damnata, and 
the extra ecclesiam nulla salus was understood in a very ex¬ 
clusive and pessimistic sense. But here in the conciliar text the 
Church is not the society of those who alone are saved, but the 
sign of salvation of those who, as far as its historical and social 
structure are concerned, do not belong to it. . . . The Church 
is the sacrament of the salvation of the world even where the 
latter is still not and perhaps never will be the Church. It is 
the tangible, historical manifestation of the grace in which 
God communicates himself as absolutely present, close and 

* ibid., p. 344: # 2 . 

5 Hid-, P ; 26: Constitution on the Church, #9. Many similar passages 
could be cited from Protestant documents issued by the World and Na¬ 
tional Councils of Churches. 
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forgiving, of the grace which is at work everywhere, omits no 
one, offers God to each and gives to every reality in the world 
a secret purposeful orientation towards the intrinsic glory of 
God. 6 

This vision of the church is at once open to include in 
some capacity all men, and it is also intrinsically linked 
with the destiny of humanity. 


« Karl Rahner, The Christian of the Future (New York: Herder and 
Herder, 1967), pp. 82-83. 


3. Locating Churches of Shalom 

Membership in the church does not mean removal from 
full communion with the human family. There are no 
rigid lines of demarcation between the church and the 
world. They are not two spatially or temporally distinct 
societies, but two dimensions of one dynamic reality, hu¬ 
manity permeated by the salvific presence of the Spirit. 
This unity of church and world is excellently described by 
the Dutch theologian, Edward Schillebeeckx, as the mani¬ 
fest and latent presence of God’s gratuitous and saving ac¬ 
tion among men. 7 The churches, then, are explicit epiph¬ 
anies through creed, cultic community and reconciling 

7 Edward Schillebeeckx, "The Church and Mankind,” The Church, 
Concilium Series #1 (New York: Paulist Press, 1965). 
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witness of the salvific activity of the Spirit, implicitly (and 
to many men unknowingly) at work in humanity. The 
churches only become this epiphany of grace in a full and 
convincing way when they move beyond static institu¬ 
tional forms to the dynamic witness of making the shalom 
a reality in the world. Toward such churches, the world, in 
the words of Rahner quoted above, has “a secret, purpose¬ 
ful orientation.” The ‘‘intrinsic glory of God” is realized 
when the shalom becomes manifest in the social events of 
justice and brotherhood and compassion among men. 

These remarks force us to ask questions concerning the 
whereabouts and the mode of existence of the church. 
From the close linking of the church and the fulfillment of 
the world, the church is revealed first as an institutional 
presence in historical continuity with the whole Christian 
tradition. This presence is manifested by an explicit con¬ 
fession of faith in Christ, Lord and Savior, as communi¬ 
cated by scripture and tradition. Such explicit confession 
of faith entails a professedly Christian creed, code and cult. 
With some important differences, these traits can be found 
in nearly all the churches of the Christian family. In these 
churches, Christians are incorporated into the explicit or 
manifest Mystical Body through faith and baptism. 

Yet even within this manifest and official presence, it is 
very important to maintain the distinction between the 
church as institution of means and the church as reconcil¬ 
ing event. Although we should avoid any rigid separation 
of these two dimensions, it is significant for understanding 
the ministry of shalom to make the distinction. A local 
church may officially and explicitly confess the Christian 
faith, have a properly ordained ministry, and perform the 
liturgy. It may thus be institutionally adequate, while at 
the same time it may also be quite dormant or even reac- 
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tionary in its role of reconciliation amid human aliena¬ 
tions. Karl Barth and other theologians would say that this 
church has not really come alive as a graced event in the 
world. In our terms, this church, although an adequate 
institution, has not become the locus of shalom, of real 
peacemaking amid the personal and social hostilities sur¬ 
rounding it. 

In Bonhoeffer’s view, such a church has not really be¬ 
come a section of humanity that has taken on the form of 
Christ incarnate, crucified and risen. Both in his Ethics 
and in Letters and Papers from Prison, Bonhoeffer showed 
an ever-deepening awareness of how the church had to 
close the gap between itself and the world, between reli¬ 
gion and life. This gap would be bridged for Bonhoeffer 
only when the church moved from institutional torpor and 
smugness, from its preoccupation with self-preservation, to 
embrace “what it means to live in Christ, to exist for 
others:” 

The Church is her true self only when she exists for humanity. 
As a fresh start she should give away all her endowments to 
the poor and needy. The clergy should live solely on the free¬ 
will offerings of their congregations (reference to the Euro¬ 
pean state-salaried clergy), or possibly engage in some secular 
calling. She must take her part in the social life of the world, 
not lording it over men, but helping and serving them. She 
must tell men, whatever their calling, what it means to live in 
Christ, to exist for others. 8 

Bonhoeffer, whose writings portray a deeply knowledge- 

8 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers from Prison (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1962), p. 239. Reprinted with permission of the Macmillan 
Company. Copyright the Macmillan Company 1953. (c) SCM Press Ltd. 
1967. 
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able commitment to the church, believed that the church 
had become too much institution apart and too little event 
of reconciliation within the world. Its institutional con¬ 
centration made the church fall victim to “religion,” in 
the sense of escapist individualism and inward piousness, 
the imposition of alien metaphysical schemes, and the 
forming of provincial, chauvinistic alliances with the 
regnant culture. This meant that the church had lost its 
chance to speak the word of reconciliation to mankind and 
to the world at large. 

The distinction between the church as institution and as 
event should not be drawn so sharply that the institutional 
aspects seem bereft of grace. Institutional means and 
offices, as Vatican II frequently points out, have their own 
charisms for the purpose of building the whole fellowship 
of inner agape and worldly-oriented service. Bonhoeffer 
also had a keen appreciation of the possibilities for graced 
action from the institutional church. What else could ex¬ 
plain his intense disappointment that these possibilities 
were not actualized? To understand Bonhoeffer’s broad 
grasp of the structure and meaning of the church, one 
must go beyond the utilitarian oversimplification of his 
thought by certain contemporary theologians. The point 
to be made here, however, is that both Catholic and Prot¬ 
estant traditions place value on church as institution as 
well as event. But the institutional value is greatly dimin¬ 
ished, when fear of serious reform and smug complacency 
keep the institution from coming to worldly life with the 
events of shalom. Many Christians are deeply disappointed 
by the institutional church when they see it expend its 
limited resources, material and human, on survival tactics 
or traditional programs rather than on the worldly events 
of shalom. 

Protestant and Catholic traditions can complement each 
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other on the question of church as institution and event. 
Catholicism, with its highly structured and cultic heritage, 
has always laid great stress on institution. Protestantism, 
on the other hand, with its basic principle of not absolutiz¬ 
ing the relative and the historically conditioned, is more 
intent on realizing the church as event. Within the Prot¬ 
estant tradition itself, evangelical movements such as the 
Pietists and the Methodists were originally reactions 
against top-heavy ecclesiastical institutionalism, which 
threatened to perpetuate a cultural status quo and to exist 
for its own sake and comfort. Paul Tillich, whose monu¬ 
mental works are a synthesis of Christian thought and 
modern culture, was very conscious of the Catholic-Protes- 
tant polarity in ecclesial concepts and actualities. 9 With¬ 
out the Protestant critique, the Catholic tendency could 
lead to oppressive institutionalism in polity, a static view 
of doctrine and a mechanical and inflexible sacramental- 
ism. Without the Catholic critique, based on the historic 
and organic, Protestantism could degenerate into a cult of 
subjective piety and morality or a culture religion which 
embraces the latest intellectual fad or identifies with the 
dominant social class or national ethos. 

These polarities need to be maintained, and they cau¬ 
tion us against any naive abandonment of either pole: in¬ 
stitution or event. Both dimensions of the church as a 
manifest, historical reality must be held in a dynamic ten¬ 
sion. Our stress (in this book) is certainly on church as 
event coming to life with new forms and styles in its 
worldly, reconciling task. We have chosen this emphasis 
out of the conviction that in a rapidly changing world, 

9 Paul Tillich, “The Permanent Significance of the Catholic Church 
for Protestants,” Dialog, I (Summer, 1962), p. 25ff. For the classic modern 
presentation of the Protestant principle, see his The Protestant Era 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951). 
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church institutions risk becoming more and more obsolete 
and irrelevant to human concerns. Today all institutional 
churches are greatly in need of the stimulus of new minis¬ 
tries of shalom in which the church can again become 
graced event for fuller human life. Out of this new life, 
based on a confidence in the Spirit that opens us to ex¬ 
perimentation, will eventually arise a new theology and 
liturgy. Two decades earlier, Bonhoeffer had foreseen the 
obsolescence and irrelevance of much Christian talk and 
activity. He, too, was convinced that out of the shalom of 
“doing right” by our fellow man, a new utterance of God’s 
word would emerge: 

So our traditional language must perforce become powerless 
and remain silent, and our Christianity today will be confined 
to praying for and doing right by our fellow men ... It is not 
for us to prophesy the day, but the day will come when men 
will be called again to utter the word of God with such power 
as will change and renew the world. 10 

The close association of church and world impels us to 
consider another form of ecclesial presence beyond the 
manifest institutional dimensions of the church. In this 
connection, we can speak of an “anonymous church” 
among men, who are not visible members of a specific 
Christian church or who may not even know of Christ’s 
salvific life. This latent dimension of the church is rooted 
in the teaching that the saving grace of Christ is at work 
among all men, and hence is operative well beyond the 
limits of the institutional churches. To see the church in 
this light demands that we take seriously the implications 
of such Vatican II statements as the following: “The Lord 


10 Bonhoeffer, op. cit., pp. 187®. 
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is the goal of human history, the focal point of the longings 
of history and civilization, the center of the human race, 
the joy of every heart, and the answer to all its yearn¬ 
ings.” 1 ! It is rightly assumed that if God positively desires 
the ultimate good of every man, each man must be enabled 
to freely respond to divine grace. 

A number of contemporary theologians have used the 
term “anonymous Christian” in this context. By this term, 
they mean that those who have not heard or do not con¬ 
sciously accept the good news of the gospel, are neverthe¬ 
less living by the grace of Christ if they follow the dictates 
of their consciences. Some of these men may not even con¬ 
sider themselves believers in God or they may be intensely 
opposed to all forms of institutional Christianity. Some 
persons do not like the term “latent” or “anonymous 
Christian” because it seems to imply the arrogance of tell¬ 
ing people that they are something they themselves do not 
think they are or want to be. Yet this term need not be 
employed offensively as if it were an appelation to be used 
on the street when meeting a Jew or a Muslim. On the 
contrary, the term can be complimentary when it means 
that a non-Christian shares or manifests some of one’s own 
highest life values (love, justice, mercy). It is not a way of 
forcing others to be what they do not wish to be, but 
rather of understanding the universality of salvation from 
a Christian point of view. 

But just as one can rightly speak of an anonymous Chris¬ 
tianity, so also is there a true meaning to the concept of 
“anonymous church.” Men naturally tend to give visible 
and communal expression to their religious leanings. 
These ultimate concerns can range in expression from the 

11 Abbott, op. cit., p. 247: Constitution on the Church in the Modern 
World, #45. 
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societal form of non-Christian religions to those of persons 
responding conscientiously to ultimate life values. The 
myths, rituals and other symbolic forms that open men to 
God or to life-enhancing values can be communal means of 
grace in a world deeply touched by Christ’s redemption. 
Thus we must be willing to discover the latent presence of 
the Mystical Body wherever men act corporately toward 
God and wherever men communally strive in justice and 
love for their neighbor’s welfare. 

Much of Paul Tillich’s thought about ultimate concern 
for the ground of one’s being is relevant to this wider 
orientation of men to God. Especially pertinent are his 
views on the church as the manifest and latent societal 
forms of the divine Spiritual Presence in the world. There 
is a distinct similarity between this view of the church’s 
dimensions and that of the Catholic theologian, Edward 
Schillebeeckx. In connection with the latent church, the 
latter speaks of the non-institutional but gratuitous and 
dynamic epiphany of God’s presence in the world. 

The shalom of the anonymous church, therefore, can 
come to be wherever men labor for such non-directly reli¬ 
gious goals as international peace, social justice, and 
mental health. This emphasis on the latent dimensions of 
the church is in no sense a denigration from the special 
grace of the visible and explicit manifestations of the 
church. The Christian will be grateful for the gift of ex¬ 
plicit word, visible sacrament and the fellowship. These 
explicit aspects of the church should ideally issue in and 
flow from earth-building shalom. To say that there is 
abundant grace outside the visible church, far from de¬ 
meaning the latter, underscores its significance as the sign, 
proclamation and promise of the salvation of this world. 

Yet this doctrine of the latent church opposes the rigid 
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dichotomies of the theology of rift, which maintains severe 
distinctions between the natural and the supernatural. 
Such distinction is usually only a mental abstraction, 
which does not correspond adequately to graced reality. 
All truly human virtue has a salvific orientation. Thus, the 
church becomes ‘the point at which the inner character of 
man’s divinized life is manifested in tangible and socio¬ 
logical form or, rather, in which it is most clearly mani¬ 
fested because, to the enlightened gaze of faith, grace does 
not entirely lack visible embodiment even outside the 
church.” 12 


12 Rahner, op. cit., p. 84. 


4. Eschatology of Shalom 

The church, then, is called to be both a sign of what God is 
doing in the world and an instrument for its accomplish¬ 
ment. This divine task, which faith sees as the movement 
of all human and cosmic evolution toward a final goal, is 
Christian eschatology. The eschaton is the final shalom 
which is already at work in a broken but graced world. 
The church, in its manifest and latent aspects, is called to 
be the effective sign (sacrament) of the restoration and 
transformation of all things in Christ. Therefore, the 
promised restoration which we are awaiting has already 
begun in Christ, is carried forward in the mission of the 
Holy Spirit, and through Him continues in the Church.” 13 

is Abbott, op. cit. f p. 79: Constitution on the Church, #48. The same 
views can be found in Protestant authors, as is evidenced in World Council 
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Eschatology is the creative tension in the world between 
the “already” and the “not yet.” It implies direction, 
movement, organic change that is deep and at times irre¬ 
versible. In this evolution, God is immanently acting and 
being acted upon, for he wills to be affected by man’s free 
choices. 

In this eschatological process, the pilgrim church itself is 
changing deeply as the Father continues to unfold himself 
in the ecclesial community of the Spirit, who is at once the 
source of change and of continuity. Change in the church 
implies a continuance with the past just as a human organ¬ 
ism changes in continuity with its previous history. Au¬ 
thentic change in the church is a synthesis of two elements: 
living memory and new realization. 

Yet a theory of change must also cope seriously with real 
discontinuity in the church. The new realizations are not 
always linear developments from preceding forms or theo¬ 
ries. To affirm a dimension of the really new in Catholic 
theory or practice is a way of saying that history is an 
unfolding process open to future novelty and that the 
Spirit is a truly creative force in history. He cannot be 
controlled or manipulated by men or ecclesiastical institu¬ 
tions. The Spirit in the believing, praying and witnessing 
community is the source of continuance of Christ’s em¬ 
powering presence. But the Spirit of the gospel also stands 
over against the ideas, structures and practices of the 
church, judging their adequacy in every age by how well 
they contribute to the inner life and outer mission of 
Christian communities. 

From the earliest days of the Christian community, the 
phenomena of development and even discontinuity were 
present. Paul was led by the Spirit to challenge the exclu- 


of Churches’ literature: Thomas Weiser, ed., Planning for Mission (New 
York: World Council of Churches, 1966), pp. 138!?. 
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siveness of Jerusalem Christianity and open the way for a 
universal mission to the Gentiles. In the apostolic period 
itself, the views of a proximate second coming of the Lord 
had to be altered with the gradual realization that the 
church would have to adapt itself to an indefinite arrival of 
the end of history. Such a changed vision of the eschaton 
entailed many other adjustments in the theory and prac¬ 
tice of Christian life. In preparing themselves for the long 
haul of history, the churches developed a theology of 
begun eschatology and a more transformational and pro¬ 
gressive view of God’s action in the universe. The gradual 
emergence of a monarchical form of episcopal government 
is another example of historical development in the early 
church. 

Thus, in the New Testament church itself, change was 
already much in evidence. Theologies and structures de¬ 
veloped, sometimes in radical ways, in keeping with the 
needs and mission of the Spirit-filled community. The 
truth of Jesus was not revealed in everlasting propositions 
but in the historical venture of a community of faith, hope 
and love. The culturally-conditioned statements of the¬ 
ology never preceded but followed on the truth, the un- 
hiddenness, of communities in worship and service. The 
truth of theology, then, was necessarily a human, changing 
truth. The continuity of this truth with the original reve¬ 
lation in Jesus did not depend mainly on the wisdom of 
ecclesiastics or theologians, but on the Spirit’s promise of 
fidelity to the believing, witnessing community. 

Thus Christian eschatology implies an understanding of 
change in the church, both on the level of idea and of 
institution. In both areas the Catholic Church has lone 
tended to preserve and sacralize static forms to the detri¬ 
ment of its mission among men. It is particulaly unfor- 
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tunate that American theologians have not made more use 
of the various types of process philosophy to develop more 
dynamic theories of doctrine and structure for the church. 
Instead of parroting European versions of scholasticism, 
these same thinkers might have made distinctive contribu¬ 
tions to Catholic doctrine, morality and structure by in¬ 
corporating the insights of such Anglo-Saxon thinkers as 
Dewey and Whitehead. Process thought still presents a 
relatively untapped source for better theories of change in 
Catholic circles. 

True Christian eschatology, therefore, is totally incom¬ 
patible with an immobile vision of the church community 
and a static conception of dogma and morality. The 
church must ever remain the paroikia, the temporary set¬ 
tlement, ever adaptable to the mission of shalom. Our pre¬ 
sent understanding of the church as “parish,” and “paro¬ 
chial^ has almost completely divested the Greek term of its 
eschatological dynamism. In ecclesiastical usage, the term 
has come to connote territorial permanence, ideological 
fixity and pastoral immobility. 

Furthermore, our use of the term “parochial” has not 
only lost much of its dynamism, but it has also suffered an 
inversion of purpose. The theology of Christendom tended 
to see the church as a self-contained unit for its own pur¬ 
poses; at times it was even to absorb and dominate the 
world. But paroikia implies that the church is a part for 
the sake of the whole; it stands along side the oikumene 
(humanity as God’s people) to foster the eschatological 
shalom of the latter, not to glorify itself. The visible, 
historical church is not itself the oikumene, nor is the 
oikumene called to an alien end, that is, to become an 
ecclesiastical institution. The primary purpose of the 
churches is not to foster themselves as ecclesiastical institu- 
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tions, but rather, as communities more fully aware of the 
Father’s reconciliation in Jesus, the churches are to enable 
the creation of a new mankind. The paroikia is for the 
oikumene, not the other way around. 

A theology of reconciliation would view the world itself 
as a place to be built and transformed for the sake of escha¬ 
tological shalom already at work amid the glory and misery 
of humanity. Reconciling communities would, however, 
always respect the intrinsic and autonomous values of hu¬ 
man science, culture and society. The this-worldly con¬ 
cerns of reconciliation through such Christian commu¬ 
nities would be seen as building the Body of Christ. But 
this Body of Christ would not be augmented by drawing 
individuals into some special community of the saved, 
with esoteric rites and self-centered interests. It would not 
make men into something foreign to what they already 
are, but it would help them to come to a fuller apprecia¬ 
tion of what they actually are: beings touched radically 
by the redemptive love of God in Christ. 

The community of reconciliation would seek to draw 
that which is implicit in human goodness and societal de¬ 
velopment into a more explicit awareness of its Christie 
dimension. This work cannot be spiritually effective if 
conducted by means of a kind of catechetical propaganda, 
cleverly advertising why we are the best or the oldest or 
why we have the most to offer. On the contrary, the com¬ 
munity of shalom, through its arduous and frequently mis¬ 
understood witness of service and its promotion of justice, 
would make what is implicit in a graced world more ex¬ 
plicit. In this way it would fulfill its eschatological role, for 
it would be contributing in the historical process to the 
transformation known to faith as the parousia, the con¬ 
summation of all things in Christ. In their own hunger 
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and suffering for justice in the world, reconciling com¬ 
munities would be announcing the death and resurrection 
of the Lord until he comes. 

In this transformational approach to eschatology, it 
might be objected that a deep sense of man’s sinful broken¬ 
ness is being lost. It might seem that a community of 
shalom bent on healing the rift between religion and life, 
natural and supernatural, church and world, would fall 
into a naive denial of evil in the historical process. An 
evolutionary, this-worldly theology of convergence and 
transformation does run the risk of misplaced optimism, 
which can lead to dangerous disillusionment when the 
church’s worldly involvement does not bring a rapid cure 
to personal and social ills. The resulting discouragement 
and cynicism can blight a constructive church ministry for 
many years. Social gospel movements in Protestant and 
Catholic churches have often confronted this threat in the 
past. 

An optimistic eschatology, however, need not be sim¬ 
plistic and unrealistic. A truly involved community of re¬ 
conciliation should be keenly aware of sinful selfishness in 
individuals and groups. As such a community strives to 
promote the structures of social justice in a region, it 
would come to appreciate more adequately the moral am¬ 
biguities in groups like labor unions, business corpora¬ 
tions, or political organizations. As Reinhold Niebuhr has 
repeatedly pointed out in his works, injustice is at once 
more covert and oppressive in organizations than between 
individuals. In group actions, responsibility is harder to 
impute, unjust policies are more hidden and convention¬ 
ally “respectable.” Ethnic, class, and national prejudices 
cloak reason, and organizations do not have the justice¬ 
making incentives of person to person relations. The com- 
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munity of shalom, by setting the task of social justice fore¬ 
most as a ministry, would be more acutely aware of these 
evils than the more separatist churches, which settle for 
moral generalities and escapist pieties. 

Moreover, in its tasks of reconciliation, a community of 
shalom would perceive how much its own communion of 
saints is also a communion of sinners. Protestants have 
long applied to the church the Lutheran formula “at once 
sinful and holy” (simul justus et peccator). Vatican II 
speaks in a similar vein: “The church embracing sinners in 
her bosom, is at the same time holy and always in need of 
being purified, and incessantly pursues the path of pen¬ 
ance and renewal.” 14 From the Catholic viewpoint, the 
church as both sinful and holy can be understood under 
two aspects. Those dimensions of the church that are 
“from above,” such as the Spirit’s grace and his living word 
are in themselves holy. But much of what is “from below” 
in individuals and groups is indeed sinful; the church 
community does not say its confiteor at mass and frequent 
the confessional without reason. 

But more important is the fact that the concrete 
churches exist not as abstractions of “above” and “below,” 
but as historical realities representing a synthesis of both 
dimensions. The church of sinners as a sinful church is a 
communal reality. The realistic involvement of such a 
community toward justice and freedom in the world mili¬ 
tates against falling into the trap of complacent smugness 
to which those are particularly prone who live in a world 
of pious religiosity. The sweat and sacrifice of being a 
church for others tends to reveal the true measure of our 
own sinfulness. 

A church, therefore, that is realistically immersed in 

“Abbott, op. tit., p. 24: Constitution on the Church, #8. 
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building a this-worldly shalom cannot afford to ignore its 
own brokenness. If it is to be a sacrament pointing to the 
salvation of all sinners, the community of shalom must 
realize a high degree of solidarity with sinful humanity. 
The shalom cannot be preached downward from a self- 
righteous church to a sinful world; rather, the proclama¬ 
tion of shalom must rise from a people that knows, as Jesus 
knew, how to stand shoulder to shoulder with sinful hu¬ 
manity on the banks of the Jordan. Nor must the church 
make the mistake of completely identifying itself with the 
sinless Christ whose still broken body it is. Such an identi¬ 
fication would be no more justified than the equating of 
the present church with the ultimate Kingdom. 

For the church is only the sign of what is to come, and 
thus cannot itself already be that which is to come. Despite 
their great achievements, men today are strongly aware of 
their own finiteness, insecurity and openness to question. 
This is the lot of our brothers that we as members of 
churches must experience as our own. The community of 
shalom, ever in need of purification and renewal, will then 
understand the sacramental role of its transformational 
eschatology as a lived experience of co-humanity. 

For too long in the Catholic community we have looked 
on our church as a perfect society. This attitude has led to 
a self-righteousness about Catholic points of view as di¬ 
vinely sanctioned. It is not unusual to hear church officials, 
even today, talk about how we possess Christ and must 
bring him to a sinful world. This perspective would not 
come forth so readily if we realized the degree of fallibility 
and corruption that exists within the church itself. A 
more realistic and worldly judgment about our ministries 
would keep us from self-aggrandizing deception. We must 
learn to be more honest and humble about our church. 
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Talk about doctrinal infallibility and spiritual perfection 
becomes hypocritical in face of the sufferings not alle¬ 
viated and humanistic dedication not emulated by the 
church. 

When we press for a theology of shalom over a theology 
of rift in our ministries, we should also guard against any 
simple identification of the city of man with the ecclesial 
community. The community of faith must keep a pro¬ 
phetic distance from certain spheres of the world for the 
very sake of the world. Without such distance, the churches 
risk becoming worldly, but with what Bonhoeffer called a 
hopeless and godless worldliness. This is a kind of worldli¬ 
ness that the Christian churches have known all too fre¬ 
quently in their history. Instead of struggling and suffer¬ 
ing for social justice in the world, such churches and 
churchmen make their peace with the status quo in ex¬ 
change for comfort, power and prestige. This is not the 
reconciliation of Christ, but capitulation to Mammon. 
There is, therefore, a vital and salutary tension in the 
church-world polarity; a delicate balance must be main¬ 
tained. Retreat, however, from the challenge of nearness 
and undue distance is not the answer. Such a course would 
lead only to spinning of more irrelevant religious hoops. 
The risk of nearness must be run both for the sake of a 
more just human order and for the sake of a more mature 
community of reconciliation. The nearness-distance bal¬ 
ance requires a true assessment of ourselves and genuine 
confidence in God’s presence at the heart of the universal 
transformation of all things. 

We have seen that the churches today must strive again 
to realize themselves as communities of shalom in the 
world. This task requires a closing of the gap between 
religion and life, theology of rift and theology of reconcili- 
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ation, church and world. To effect this reformation in the 
practical life of the churches will demand a serious re¬ 
thinking of structures and styles of life. The spirit of New 
Testament shalom will have to be instilled into the con¬ 
crete ministries of reconciliation amid real human aliena¬ 
tions. But before we consider such a renewal of ministries 
in a world-oriented church, it is most important to under¬ 
stand more fully the impact of modern secularization on 
the thinking and action of the churches. Without an ade¬ 
quate appreciation of the pervasive phenomenon of secu¬ 
larization, God’s shalom cannot be preached and witnessed 
to with healing power in our time. 


PART II 


Dimensions 
of Secularization 


The church is nothing but a section of 
humanity in which Christ has really taken 
form . 

—Dietrich Bonhoefjer 1 

Christianity means not only communion 
with God in the concrete milieu of Christ 
in his church, but also working with the 
living God . . . both in the church and in 
the world. Religion is primarily personal 
intercourse with God—the living God, who 
is the Creator of men and things, all of 
which he offers us for humanization. There¬ 
fore, our living relationship with our 
neighbor and with the world is not only 
cultural, but also religious. 

—Edward Schillebeeckx 2 


1 Ethics (New York: Macmillan, 1955), p. 83. 

2 The Church and Mankind, Councilium Series 
(Glen Rock, N.J.: The Paulist Press), p. 100. 


5. Secularization in the West 

Shortly before his execution by the Nazis in 1945, the 
Jesuit Alfred Delp wrote in his memoirs: 

Churchmen seem to stand in their own light because of the 
habits they have acquired, historically speaking. Personally I 
believe that unless we voluntarily stride out across new 
ground, leaving the well-worn paths, history-in-the-making 
will destroy us with a thunderbolt of judgment. And that 
applies both to the personal destiny of the individual church¬ 
man and to religious institutions as a whole. 3 

About to lay down his life for his Christian commitment in 

3 Alfred Delp, The Prison Meditations of Father Delp (New York: 
Herder and Herder, 1963), p 116. 
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face of totalitarianism, Delp was deeply convinced that the 
churches had not understood the meaning of modern secu¬ 
larization. They were living with a mentality and struc¬ 
tures that impeded their obedience to the Lord in a world 
come of age. More than a hundred years before Delp wrote 
these lines, Metternich, though completely committed to 
the past, had a clear premonition of the passing of the 
ancient world view. He believed that the old Europe was 
at the beginning of its end, but that the new Europe was 
yet to come. Between the end and the beginning he pre¬ 
dicted chaos. Much of this chaos for the churches has re¬ 
sulted from not grasping the historical process of seculari¬ 
zation and its significance for Christian ministries in the 
modern world. 

In the early centuries of the church, the controversies 
raised by otherworldly forms of Gnosticism were even¬ 
tually resolved by a wedding of the Hebrew-Christian ex¬ 
pectation of salvation and the Greco-Roman vision of the 
world. Attempts to hold together this unsatisfactory mar¬ 
riage have persisted into the modern era with unfortunate 
repercussions in the areas of doctrine, polity and pastoral 
practice. Stoic philosophy defined the cultural form of an¬ 
tiquity as the rational and natural society. This basically 
non-historical, non-developmental view, with its static 
though cyclical philosophy and its Constantinian polity, 
was assumed by the church to be the ultimate earthly order 
for fallen man. The tension of the Hebrew-Christian bibli¬ 
cal eschatology, with its fundamentally developmental, his¬ 
torical movement, was largely divested of its horizontal, 
“becoming” aspects and made to serve as sanction for the 
present order of things in a vertical, otherworldly way. 

In this perspective, the order of redemption did not cor¬ 
respond to the ongoing historical development. The pre¬ 
mature sanctioning and sacralizing of historical forms was 
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continually challenged by the secularization process of cul¬ 
ture and society, as the Middle Ages wore on. In the realm 
of knowledge, Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus rejected 
the Platonic-Augustinian doctrine of illumination and in¬ 
sisted that knowledge of the natural order had to proceed 
from sense perception. This was already a foreshadowing 
of the tension that would grow between a positivist world 
view of science, on the one hand, and a theological positiv¬ 
ism in the scholastic mold, on the other. In the political 
realm, the gradual emancipation of the lay princes from 
ecclesiastical control disrupted the two realm theory in 
which the church was an institution of salvation with abso¬ 
lute power and the world was only a semi-autonomous 
sacral order destined ultimately to aid in the salvation of 
individual souls. The static views of the gubernatio mundi 
(governing of the world) had not yet given way to the 
dynamic vision of the transformatio mundi (transforma¬ 
tion of the world), in either church or state, but the forces 
of secularization were already tearing apart the prema¬ 
turely canonized hierarchical-ontological-sacral order of 
Catholicism. 

A key factor in secularization is the dynamic autonomy 
of man to assume responsibility for his history and for the 
pursuit of truth. Of course, it would be simplistic to affirm 
that such autonomy was impossible for men under the 
structures of medieval Christendom. Independence of 
thought and action can be noted in the Christian West 
from the earliest days. But the important point about the 
thought patterns and political-ecclesiastical structures of 
Christendom was their essentially static and dominative 
dimensions. Christian doctrines were defended, often bril¬ 
liantly, in terms of Platonic or Aristotelian philosophies. 
But a truly developmental and historical sense, so much a 
part of biblical revelation, was lacking in these systems. 
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When other forms of scientific and humanistic thought 
began to rise, they often seemed to be at odds with the 
consecrated system of knowledge. So also, in the social and 
political sphere, ecclesiastical dominance over lay life 
grounded itself too readily on a kind of religious paternal¬ 
ism stemming in part from an exaggerated interpretation 
of Christ's rule over the world. 

The 12 th and 13th centuries saw the importation into 
Christian thinking of Greek and Stoic philosophies. Such 
concepts as the lex naturae and the intellectus agens intro¬ 
duced a horizontal dimension into the Augustinian verti¬ 
cal, God-Heaven orientation that had long prevailed. Des¬ 
pite certain rigidities and confinements of the natural law 
theory, it moved in the direction of upgrading human 
effort and worth. The epistemology of the agent intellect 
also gave man's initiative in knowing more importance 
than earlier theories of illumination. To these intellectual 
developments towards secularization, we should add the 
politico-cultural emancipation of lay princes from papal- 
sacral control and the beginnings of an independent mer¬ 
cantile economy. 

The Protestant Reformation represents an important 
step in the secularizing process of western history. The 
Reformation itself was the culmination of many religious 
and non-religious factors such as neo-classical humanism, 
explorations, nominalism and corruption in the church. 
Despite its sad rending of the church, the Reformation did 
open new areas of autonomy and responsibility to Chris¬ 
tian man within the process of secularization. Luther's 
doctrine of the two kingdoms was an attack on the over¬ 
riding authority of the papal hierarchy in the whole of 
life. 

Luther sought to find a more adequate orientation of 
the Christian's role in the world. Man was seen to have a 
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vocation under God in his lay task in the temporal king¬ 
dom, as well as a more directly evangelical role in the 
spiritual kingdom of the church. Both kingdoms were 
rooted in the double lordship of the one God. The tem¬ 
poral kingdom represented the authority and wrath of 
God, which restrained men from sin and preserved them 
from destruction; this realm was ruled by reason and hard 
justice. In the spiritual kingdom, God also preserved and 
redeemed, but through the gratuitous grace of the gospel 
promise of forgiveness and sanctification. 

Both kingdoms were forms of God’s love. By this teach¬ 
ing, Luther encouraged a process of secularization by 
breaking with the analogous but unitary ontological struc¬ 
ture of the ancient western tradition. The Reformation 
thus tended to free men for autonomous responsibility in 
the world in relative independence from religious author¬ 
ity. Moreover, Luther’s biblical personalism and existen¬ 
tialism made it more possible for man in his this-worldly 
vocation to encounter the living God more directly than 
had previously been the case in the hierarchical, sacra¬ 
mental system of the earlier Middle Ages. 

Luther, however, was himself a late medieval man who 
could not break completely with the prevailing view of 
history, with its understanding of the sixteenth-century 
world as an ultimate and eternally valid order of things. 
Luther’s “freedom of the Christian man’’ was to be exer¬ 
cised in the midst of everyday, worldly tasks, but this free¬ 
dom was limited by his acceptance of the static political 
and economic structures of late medieval society. Luther 
thus tied the temporal kingdom to the orders of creation 
that he knew. These were the patterns of a traditional 
society which had been largely separated from the control 
of a religious hierarchy. 

As time passed, Lutheranism tended to exaggerate the 
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distance between the two kingdoms with the result that 
the spiritual kingdom often abdicated its responsibility to 
prophetic utterance in the face of secular power. The Cal¬ 
vinist tradition, building on Luther’s two kingdom doc¬ 
trine, showed a much more positive appreciation of the 
secular order as the worldly authority, whose purpose was 
to implement God’s law for the community. Although 
Calvin and other Reformed leaders tended to exercise 
great influence even in the civic order, the domination of a 
religious hierarchy was broken. The church was to exercise 
its influence in political life by preaching and teaching, 
while the laity were God’s emissaries in the realm of 
human law. 

But neither Luther nor Calvin were able to grasp the 
worldly freedom of man under the conditions of a scientific 
technological civilization. Long after the Reformation, 
men continued to see the world of nature and religion 
through the perspective of Parmenides and Plato. The 
eternal qualities of timelessness and unchangeability so 
pervaded man’s outlook on reality that the world could 
not be seen as a field of open and competing forces. Man’s 
deep awareness of his historicity and his autonomy in fash¬ 
ioning his own future only came to the fore with his 
rational control over nature, his understanding of cosmic, 
historical, and psychic evolution, and his radical question¬ 
ing of long-accepted metaphysical world views. 

Towards the end of the 16th century, the theological 
notion of “pure nature” became an important category, 
especially under the influence of Robert Bellarmine. The 
natural order was given the possibility of a totally enclosed 
self-sufficiency; the order of grace was added as a super¬ 
natural help towards salvation. Although the secular realm 
received a special validation of its own, the resulting na- 
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ture-grace dichotomy has contributed to the regrettable 
division between religious thinking and historical activ¬ 
ity. What the dualism of Christian Platonism accomplished 
in the moral domain with an undue separation of body 
and soul, the long history of nature-supernature theology 
has accomplished in doctrinal formulation. Even into the 
20th century, much Christian piety, promoted by popular 
preaching and writing, has focused on the distance be¬ 
tween this world and the next, the split between social 
existence and religious life. The lack of commitment on 
the part of the churches to the cause of social justice and a 
more humane society is partially attributable to an other¬ 
worldly interpretation of Christianity. The great success of 
Bishop Robinson's Honest to God was due, in part, to his 
ability to articulate in a popular vein the shortcomings of 
religious-mythical supernaturalism. 

But the process of secularization, leading to the idea of 
the autonomy of the world, had been gaining momentum 
in Western Europe. Signs of secularization can be seen as 
far back as the “heretical” scientific views of Nicholas of 
Cusa and Giordano Bruno concerning the infinity of the 
universe. The empirical approach to reality of men like 
Scotus, Bacon and Galileo also opened the path of seculari¬ 
zation. Man’s autonomy and creativity are evident in Ren¬ 
aissance masters like Michelangelo and Da Vinci. What 
Machiavelli began by separating politics from the realm of 
religious dictation was completed in the West by the 
Thirty Years War, when religious crusades dissolved into 
wars for “reasons of State.” The deism of Cherbury and 
Descartes, the pantheism of Spinoza and Hegel, and the 
romanticism of Goethe and Schelling were narrowing the 
deity down to the purview of man and nature. 

The Enlightenment coupled with the Industrial Revo- 
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lution established the modern basis for secularization. The 
emancipation of historical and scientific reason for the last 
two centuries has created a world in which man, for better 
and for worse, has come of age. From the brave attempts of 
Schleiermacher to place religion on a new theoretical foot¬ 
ing, to the most radical demythologizing of van Buren, 
Christians have tried to meet the challenge of the Enlight¬ 
enment. During this period of history, nearly all creative 
religious thinking has been in some sense a dialogue with 
Marx, Darwin and Freud. Society, evolution and psyche as 
depicted by these secular thinkers have acted as catalysts 
for such creative religious developments as the social 
gospel, biblical and theological renewal and a more per- 
sonalist morality. The great secularizing developments of 
recent history, however, have frequently evoked fear, hos¬ 
tility and fundamentalistic retreat in many religious insti¬ 
tutions, among which the Roman Catholic Church must, 
to its shame, be numbered. 

Man was coming into his own in a new way; he was 
assuming the remarkable and tragic freedom of responsi¬ 
bility for his own destiny. Feuerbach, more than a century 
before Bishop Robinson’s Honest to God, assured his con¬ 
temporaries that there was no longer any need for God as a 
working hypothesis in morals, politics, science or religion. 
Although, from a historical point of view, secularization 
usually refers to the historical process starting with the 
Enlightenment and industrialization, its roots go back 
much further, even to Western man’s first consciousness of 
his creative autonomy in a pluralistic world. As this 
human consciousness developed, the church tended to re¬ 
main fixed in the ways of feudal and medieval eras. 

The churches must share blame in the development of 
the demonic powers of the technocratic era. For instead of 
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appreciating and proclaiming the biblical dimension of 
secularization and its inherent possibilities of redemption, 
the churches tended to retreat to obsolete postions. This 
withdrawal from meeting the real challenge of the secular 
has taken somewhat different avenues in Catholicism and 
Protestantism. The Catholic Church tended to retreat into 
forms of heteronomy, of authoritarian impositions from 
above, in the realms of both doctrine and of morals. Re¬ 
velation was seen as a deposit, largely removed from his¬ 
torical conditioning and unfolding, although the dynamic 
aspects of doctrinal development have been more in evi¬ 
dence in recent years. The revelational deposit was either 
reduced to simple historicity or frequently encased in “per¬ 
ennial” molds of scholasticism whose world view became 
more and more obsolete as the functional, technocratic 
world developed. In this framework, much Catholic doc¬ 
trine lost its ability to be the living “scandal” of the gospel 
which might confront secular man in the reality of his this- 
worldly existence. Usually, church doctrine was not re¬ 
futed but simply ignored as irrelevant. It became a quaint 
but essentially foreign importation into contemporary ex¬ 
istence-something like a sentimental St. Januarius bazaar 
amid the skyscrapers of lower Manhattan. 

Heteronomy of doctrine was compounded in Catholi¬ 
cism by a heteronomy in the conduct of authority and in 
moral teaching. A classic example of the style of hetero- 
nomous authority was the Roman reaction to the Modern¬ 
ist crisis at the beginning of the century. One can admit 
the real dangers to Christian doctrine found in some of the 
directions of such Modernists as Loisy and Tyrrell. How¬ 
ever, the terribly severe and at times vigilante-like reaction 
on the part of ecclesiastical authorities could only repulse 
adult, secular men, who had become accustomed to far less 
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autocratic ways in modern democratic societies. The style 
of the Byzantine court had long since fallen into disrepute 
in sophisticated circles. 

The heteronomy of authority has been most intensely 
felt in the domain of personal morality. Until recent dec¬ 
ades, much Catholic morality was imputed legalistically 
from without and sanctioned from above by authoritative 
statements. There is certainly a place in the church for 
teaching with authority, when the person-promoting, char¬ 
ismatic and service dimensions of authority are truly fore¬ 
most. Such gospel aspects of laying down guidelines for 
human growth have a possibility of opening dialogue with 
men in the secular age. But contemporary man is not in¬ 
terested in moral impositions from an ecclesiastical empyr¬ 
ean. Growth in moral responsibility for a world come of 
age must spring from the real needs of individuals and 
communities in contemporary history. This contempo¬ 
raneity does not rule out the wisdom of the ages, but it 
seeks to work out the moral dimensions of this wisdom 
within present life-situations and not from heteronomous 
decrees. 

Many forms of Catholic heteronomy result more from 
its Constantinian and feudal heritage than from either its 
gospel origins or its medieval legacy of a communal and 
organic social consciousness. The principal danger of this 
heteronomy resides in the perennial temptation to abso¬ 
lutize the relative in doctrinal teaching, church polity and 
pastoral, ethical prescriptions. “He who hears you, hears 
me” cannot be interpreted as a total identity between the 
“you” and the “me.” The church speaks with true au¬ 
thority when it understands the relativity of its position 
under the judgment of God. To fail to realize this rela¬ 
tivity, either as sinful individuals or an historical ec- 
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desial community, is to run the risk of idolatry, the an¬ 
cient temptation to be God. Technocratic man, with his 
new sense of natural and historic relativity, will not heed 
the gospel of an absolutizing institution. Although techno¬ 
cratic man is not above fashioning his own absolutes, such 
as this-worldly idolatries of false utopias or despairing 
nihilisms, he will resist an absolutizing church which seems 
to rob him of responsibility for personal and communal 
fulfillment in the historical future. 

From this absolutizing heteronomy in Catholicism 
comes its greatest sin-the tendency to limit God. He is 
forced into the Procrustean bed of slavish rubrics, con¬ 
stricting “holy rules,” and spirit-stifling canon laws. The 
absolutizing mentality, bolstered by sacral sanctions, can¬ 
not brook the gospel freedom of the Spirit. One of the 
driving forces for reform in the Catholic Church has been 
the indirect but powerful challenge of ever-widening 
choices in a pluralistic-secular culture. The limitation of 
God’s gospel freedom by an exaggerated heteronomy in 
the church has become more obvious and less tolerable to 
many Catholics. The future of Catholic reform rests 
largely on how the church responds to the deeply felt need 
to foster responsible freedom in moral decisions and life¬ 
styles. The limiting heteronomy we have known will dig 
the grave of God and stunt the growth of free Christian 
persons. 

Protestantism has followed other routes that led away 
from a healing encounter with men in the process of secu¬ 
larization. Although a certain kind of heteronomy can also 
be found in the Protestant tradition, especially in the more 
fundamentalist lines of orthodox Lutheranism and Calvin¬ 
ism, the Protestant retreat from involvement in seculariza¬ 
tion has usually followed the direction of autonomy. The 
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fundamentalist forms of this autonomy embrace a literal 
view of Scripture which promises to give an individual 
experience of illumination and salvation sufficient for 
every situation. The spirit of intellectual inquiry is sacri¬ 
ficed for the religious comfort of being among the saved. A 
gnostic departure from history marks Protestant funda¬ 
mentalism. Not only is the individual religious experience 
somewhat removed from the glory and the misery of man’s 
lot in the historical process, but the biblical morality also 
tends to be withdrawn from history. 

Literalist interpretations of Scripture deny the human 
dimensions of God’s progressive and painful self-disclosure 
in the travail of Israel and Christianity. Fundamentalist 
morality frequently rejects the material dimension of life 
as suspect or evil. Sin is related to bodily inclinations of 
sex, or to other forms of earthly enjoyment. The gnostic 
individualism that characterizes this autonomous approach 
to life is best demonstrated in popular types of evangelistic 
preaching. 

Individual, negative morality tends to be stressed, while 
the social fabric of life is neglected. Fundamentalist 
preaching is inclined to be very conservative about alter¬ 
ing inhumane social structures, and it usually reinforces 
Establishment views of patriotism, order and hygiene. For 
all its protestations of the Christian love ethic and its ad¬ 
mirable works of individual charity and missionary enter¬ 
prise, fundamentalist pietism runs a serious risk of love¬ 
lessness. For its autonomous gnosticism tends to deny the 
world, and thus to renounce full, loving, incarnational 
solidarity with human communities in history. Funda¬ 
mentalist autonomy, which has its Catholic counterparts, is 
not sufficiently incarnational to gain the respect of mature 
secular men. 

Another form of Protestant autonomy, which tried to 
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meet the challenge of science and the new learning, is 
liberalism. The Protestant tradition came to grips with the 
Enlightenment and the rapid pace of secularization during 
the nineteenth century under the leadership of outstand¬ 
ing liberal thinkers, from Schleiermacher to Harnack. 
Liberalism recognized the need for Christianity to under¬ 
stand and adapt itself to the new human situation of the 
modern era. From one point of view, liberal Protestantism 
has left an enviable and lasting heritage. It championed 
the open intellectual quest, a new confidence in man's 
abilities, a sense of the church as God’s kingdom, the 
paternal and fraternal nearness of the divine, and a laud¬ 
able passion for ethical righteousness. 

Yet liberalism suffered from a kind of intellectual au¬ 
tonomy, which caused it to promote ideals too removed 
from the full depth of Christian involvement in man’s his¬ 
torical situation. The ideals of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, when withdrawn from the moral 
ambiguities and tragedies of man’s lot, tend to become 
sterile abstractions floating autonomously above the real 
sufferings and injustices of the world. By not sufficiently 
appreciating the brokenness of man in the shadow of the 
cross cast across the human scene, liberalism offered a ra¬ 
tional salvation. Instead of Kierkegaard’s scandal of faith, 
liberalism proffered a salvation through cultural progress 
and individual enlightenment. Uncorrected by the hard 
reality of the human situation in history, liberalism risked 
diluting Christianity into a cultural paliative. It was too 
autonomous, that is, too independent of God’s serious in¬ 
volvement in the historical evolution of the human family, 
to offer secular man a truly redemptive vision of life. 
Liberalism was not human enough, not secular enough to 
reconcile technological man amid his deepest alienations. 


6. Secularization and Pluralism 

“The forms of Catholic heteronomy and Protestant au¬ 
tonomy provide examples of a much more extensive phe¬ 
nomenon in the modern world, namely, the pluralization 
of social worlds.” 4 As the medieval world of Christendom, 
with its unified religious social structure, continued to be¬ 
come fragmented, a growing diversity of value systems has 
been competing for the allegiance of men. A set pattern of 
religious beliefs and practices are no longer protected by a 
unitary cultural system. The very pluralism of the socio¬ 
cultural world in which modern man exists tends to 

4 Peter L. Berger, “A Sociological View of the Secularization of The¬ 
ology,” Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, VI, No. 1 (Spring, 1967), 
P- 9 - 
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undermine his religious certitudes and his loyalty to 
church structures that appear archaic in contrast to con¬ 
temporary forms and styles of life. As men act and think 
within a plurality of social, economic and political value 
systems, a secularization of consciousness takes place. No 
single, objective system of ideas or religio-social structures 
answer their queries about the meaning of life. They can 
no longer find the divinely sanctioned spot on which to 
stand to lift the world. 

Thus the pluralization of ideational and cultural worlds 
has induced a secular consciousness in contemporary man. 
He can no longer resort to divine decrees or infallible 
statements, but rather, he must make what this-worldly 
sense he can out of the great variety of value systems that 
confront him. In the Catholic Church, the reaction to this 
pluralization long consisted of defensively preserving au¬ 
thoritarian social structures and the intellectual world 
view that supported and flowed from more or less feudal 
structures. Defensive forms of Protestant reaction to the 
pluralization of social worlds can be seen in fundamental¬ 
ism and in Neo-Orthodoxy. The former reaction manifests 
an unsophisticated shutting out of the challenge of plural¬ 
ism, while the latter represents an educated attempt to 
preserve and develop the key insights of tradition. Liberal 
Protestantism took the road of accommodation to meet the 
crisis of modern pluralism. Secular Christian theologians 
today can generally be said to be following the path of 
critical accommodation to the pluralization of social 
worlds, while trying to avoid naive Liberal optimism and 
Neo-Orthodoxy’s other-worldly exclusiveness. 

From a sociological standpoint, therefore, secularization 
represents a growing process of social differentiation. 
Differentiation is related to a continuing specialization of 
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social conduct, institutions and interests. Because of their 
specialized character, these factors also call for a highly 
complex interrelation in society. Pope John XXIII’s term 
of “socialization,” used in Mater et Magistra is closely 
allied to this phenomenon. The process of differentiation 
has a deep effect on the values and norms of a society, 
tending to inculcate a pluralistic system of values. Men are 
also called upon to play various roles in such a society. 
This results in a greater possibility of fragmenting the in¬ 
dividual’s own value system into such compartments as 
familial, occupational, recreational. 

Sociological differentiation aggravates the problem of 
integration into such a complex society. Contemporary 
man is continually perplexed by the question of how the 
interrelation of social institutions and the pluralism of 
emancipated values can be kept in a healthy balance. This 
integration in modern society can never again be reduced 
to one set of common values and patterns of behavior. 
Integration demands a continuous reorientation of social 
conduct and institutions in a society of rapid change. Cer¬ 
tain core institutions such as government, education, bus¬ 
iness and mass media provide some continuity and central¬ 
ization amid the flux of differentiated society. The 
churches can also perform this task, if they are really aware 
of the complexity of social structures and the shifting plu¬ 
ralism of values. 

As has already been implied in this sociological sketch of 
secularization, the churches will no longer be dominant 
institutions in so highly differentiated a society. They, too, 
become specialized institutions, performing certain 
churchly functions such as Sunday worship, baptism, wed¬ 
dings and funerals. The parish system, once a self-subsis- 
tent community with a simplified social structure and 
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common set of values, has become a much more restricted 
compartment of life. It provides the “scarce” churchly ele¬ 
ments listed above, although it could have a more far- 
reaching influence in society, if the parish would realize a 
truly missionary structure for its own locale. This will 
mean that many parishes and other church institutions 
should not be constrained by the typically churchly mold 
known to earlier Christendom, or to the later forms of 
Christendom which served the immigrant Catholic ghettos 
of large American cities. Continuity, though not conform¬ 
ist rigidity, can be provided for diversified and experi¬ 
mental forms of ministry by a communal charity, a basic 
creed, an adapted worship and a servant polity. To accom¬ 
plish this unity amid plurality in the ministry, however, 
theological thought must show a new readiness to grapple 
with the complexity of social differentiation in modern 
society. 

The secularization process through social differentiation 
is variously at work in both Christian and non-Christian 
societies. The societies that were once pervasively influ¬ 
enced by Islam, Buddhism and Hinduism are today in var¬ 
ious stages of secularization through the differentiation 
brought about by the revolution of technology. New ex¬ 
pectations for a more humane existence and for democratic 
self-determination follow and spur on the technological 
advance, while at the same time, the older comprehensive 
religious institutions are challenged. The process of secu¬ 
larization also affects those societies which almost totally 
rejected a Christian heritage and took on a non-religious 
but comprehensive system of ideological values and beliefs. 
Recent developments in the USSR and in Eastern-bloc na¬ 
tions show the gradual impact of secularization on all- 
comprehensive ideologies. In some of these countries, the 
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churches are beginning to assume humbler, de-sacralizing 
roles in dialogue with the evolving forms of socialism. 

In the more technologically advanced Western nations, 
secularization has undone the structures of Christendom, 
but the remnants of the old religious establishment are 
still visible and sometimes influential. In education and in 
other personal and social services, the organized churches 
continue to play a role, although considerably diminished. 
In Italy, the political role of the church is still very strong, 
and its very strength raises doubts about the gospel values 
of its civic power. Even the now secularized values of these 
countries, however, are largely the product of the era of 
Christendom and they would be inexplicable without it. 
The older (Latin America) and the younger (Asia, 
Africa) churches, implanted after the manner of Christen¬ 
dom, provide another set of responses to secularization in 
the last two centuries. This brief mention of the varieties 
of secularization is an important corrective to any facile 
generalizations about how the style and structure of the 
churches need to be altered in the direction of this-worldly 
shalom. 

To reform the churches in the direction of vital com¬ 
munities of worldly shalom, Christians must understand 
the social dimensions of secularization. Many of these fac¬ 
tors of open, secular societies have prophetic meaning for 
the churches; they in turn cannot perform their own pro¬ 
phetic and servant roles unless they examine the mentality 
of secularization in a society come of age. 

First, a secular society does not commit itself as a whole 
to a univocal view of the world or to man’s place in it. 
Thus, it will be both philosophically and legally plural¬ 
istic. Legislators and judges cannot make and administer 
the law from the perspective of a particular religious or 
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philosophical ideology. They cannot assume the role of 
prophet-priests of the national conscience, who see their 
decisions as guaranteed applications of the divine law. 
Such pretensions are foreign to the mind of secular society. 
And yet, to decide what is just, judges must consult the 
communal convictions of their national heritage and their 
own consciences, which are often partly formed by reli¬ 
gious convictions. In other words, the majesty of law must 
be rooted in deeper sources than the desires of the ruling 
cadre or the selfish expediency of the lawmakers. 

The community of shalom will not seek to impose its 
vision of legality on others nor will it strive to bend the 
law to its own sectarian interests alone. On this point, the 
Catholic Church in America must again examine its con¬ 
science regarding legislation relating to schools and 
churches, and other moral issues. The Catholic Church in 
the U.S. will have to ask how dedicated it is to the welfare 
of the whole educational system of the nation. Are the 
church’s limited resources best spent in continuing or ex¬ 
panding the parochial school system? Or, in the post-ghetto 
era of American Catholicism, do other social needs have 
prior claim upon a massive investment of its resources? 
Should the church continue to build elaborate church 
buildings and enjoy tax exemptions on such property? 
When does the church become coercive in imposing its 
own views (sometimes the views of only a minority within 
the church) on others in the areas of birth control, di¬ 
vorce, homosexuality and abortion? 

Communities of reconciliation will have to speak out, in 
the spirit of the biblical prophets, against the false sacrali¬ 
zation (into civic laws) of national prejudices and the am¬ 
bitions of the powerful. Such churches will realize that a 
secular society cannot make idols of its laws by invoking 
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divine sanction; but a community of faith will know that 
prophetic protest against unjust laws and the final justifi¬ 
cation of good law are grounded in the Lord of justice. 

At times, churches may decide that it is necessary to 
oppose discriminatory laws by gestures of civil disobedi¬ 
ence. Such protest should be used only when legal forms of 
opposition have proved fruitless. Moreover, the general 
welfare of all should be taken seriously before attempting 
civil disobedience. Respect for civil laws should not be 
easily jeopardized by the activities of Christian churches. 
But when all these cautions have been observed, a com¬ 
munity of shalom may conclude that an unjust and dis¬ 
criminatory law merits the strong kind of protest involved 
in civil disobedience. Some Christian communities have so 
decided in current questions of race and war. 

Secondly, a secular society will be pluralistic in a socio¬ 
cultural sense. It will not seek to impose a uniform atti¬ 
tude in the area of personal and communal values. Within 
a flexible range of broad national consensus, the secular 
society will respect and foster a pluralism of beliefs and 
activities. The educational institutions of such a society 
must reflect this pluralistic orientation. This does not 
mean that educational institutions growing out of a parti¬ 
cular religious tradition are either nationally divisive nor 
anti-pluralistic. Of course, this is not to say that such 
schools have always in the past avoided falling into these 
defects, although such narrowness is not the sole preserve 
of religiously-affiliated schools. Schools related to the Cath¬ 
olic tradition will need to understand increasingly that 
loyalty to the values of their tradition is only fearful pro¬ 
tectionism when it closes itself off from honest dialogue 
with other traditions and ideologies. To enhance the riches 
of the Catholic tradition and to secure its truly catholic 
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development, the church’s educational institutions must 
pursue real, face to face confrontation with challenging 
points of view. 

This encounter is especially necessary for Catholic insti¬ 
tutions of higher learning. The sooner they sever them¬ 
selves from restrictive intellectual and administrative con¬ 
trol of the hierarchy and of religious superiors, the more 
completely will they flourish as vital centers of thought 
and creativity for the welfare of the churches and of secu¬ 
lar society. A most important obstacle to the future de¬ 
velopment of Catholic colleges and universities is the 
interference of ecclesiastical superiors and bishops. The 
latter have confessional-pastoral concerns that can easily 
conflict with the academic freedom of research and expres¬ 
sion in a university. This is especially true in departments 
of theology and philosophy. In these domains, judgments 
of scholarly competence and teaching ability must be re¬ 
served to the academic community. Pastoral guidance of 
the faithful, a legitimate pursuit outside the strictly aca¬ 
demic arena, can turn theology and philosophy depart¬ 
ments into centers for Catholic indoctrination. Not in¬ 
doctrination but critical inquiry is the task of a genuine 
university. 

This pluralism will involve a greater de-clericalizing of 
administration, a faculty representing many important 
viewpoints and participating in the school’s policy deci¬ 
sions. It is also desirable to recruit students from different 
social and religious backgrounds. A growing student par¬ 
ticipation in the life and orientation of the school should 
be encouraged. In such an environment, routine religiosity 
will be challenged and serious communities of shalom will 
form. The latter need not be large groups. We must cure 
ourselves of the illusion that the churches must always ad- 
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vance at division strength. Smaller Christian groups should 
seek to be intellectually open and humanly concerned 
communities of shalom, nurtured in their sustaining love 
for one another by vital liturgy and a sacrificial witness in 
the world. In general, Catholic colleges should become less 
narrowly Roman Catholic in all dimensions and strive to 
be more Christian. As Christian forums, preserving and 
developing the various traditions of Christianity and 
Judaism in close dialogue, they will be better able to con¬ 
verse fruitfully with other value systems in a pluralistic 
society. 

But education in a secular society, though truly plural¬ 
istic, cannot afford to separate itself from matters of 
human value and behavior. Views will certainly differ as 
they should; yet in the area of values as in other domains, 
the schools of secular society must preserve and promote 
the wisdom of the ages and the collective genius of their 
own people. Churches, as real communities of reconcilia¬ 
tion, should be sensitive to the academic freedom of in¬ 
quiry, expression and dissent necessary to attain these ends. 
The churches should be the strongest advocate of such 
freedom; yet how seldom do these communities speak out 
when such liberty is threatened on Catholic or secular 
campuses! If the churches take reconciliation seriously in 
secular society, they should show as much interest in 
public schools as they do in their own. Catholics especially, 
because of commitments to their own school systems, have 
not shown sufficient concern for the welfare of the public 
schools. 

A third feature of pluralism in secular society is a spirit 
of tolerance. Opinions and actions that deviate from the 
general consensus will not be suppressed unless they con¬ 
stitute a direct and serious menace to the whole structure 
of the society. Thus, the political institutions of secularized 
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society generally respect the complex differentiation of 
ideas, manners and morals. The civic institutions are 
called upon to foster an environment in which free initia¬ 
tive can flourish and in which all groups can have a share 
in political decisions. Although the secular societies of the 
West fall short of these ideals, it is revealing to compare 
such societies of political tolerance with more closed so¬ 
cieties, such as Spain and Portugal, where the process of 
secularization has not challenged the forms of Christen¬ 
dom until a relatively recent date. 

Secularization has been a slow process in Russia, both 
under the closed, autocratic regimes of the czars and under 
subsequent total state of Communism. China today repre¬ 
sents one of the most politically intolerant nations. Much 
of this intolerance, however, is a severe reaction to a pre¬ 
vious state of political and economic backwardness. Rigid 
new ideologies have replaced the less rigid but often cor¬ 
rupt structures of a past closed society in which the process 
of secularization had hardly begun. 

The political tolerance of the secular society is based on 
the limited goals that such societies pursue, as contrasted to 
the total state, which tends to control all spheres of life. 
Churches, intent on establishing a political shalom, should 
be especially conscious of the limits and relativity of all 
earthly power, civil and ecclesiastic. Communities of 
shalom will oppose all absolutizing tendencies in both 
church and state, because they will be vividly aware 
through their communal life of faith that only God is abso¬ 
lute. Thus, the community of shalom will oppose, in both 
church and state, the idolatrous cult of personality by 
which a political figure gains excessive power. The 
churches in a secular society must also speak out propheti¬ 
cally against idolatrous utopias on the right or the left. 

The past tendency in Catholicism has been to oppose 
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utopias on the left, but often to foster those on the right. 
To a church that long clung to the forms of Christendom, 
the collectivist threat was more menacing than fascist 
forms of autocratic control. A typical example of leaning 
to the right was seen in the general Catholic reaction to 
McCarthyism in the United States. The McCarthyite atti¬ 
tude among many Catholics was partially explained by ex¬ 
aggerated fear of communism, desire to be accepted as 
loyal patriots, and lack of democratic sophistication. And 
this intolerant tendency is far from dead in Catholic 
circles. The churches of tomorrow will have to be particu¬ 
larly sensitive to this aspect of the political shalom. 

If the secular society is politically tolerant, it can also be 
callous in its disregard for the civic rights of less privileged 
minorities. The deep unrest in America’s ghettos that ex¬ 
plodes repeatedly into violence indicates clearly that large 
segments of our population are cut off from the privileges 
of political democracy. Ignorance, apathy and a hostility 
engendered by long oppression make these depressed sec¬ 
tors of our people unable or unwilling to engage in the 
political enterprise for their own welfare. For want of 
political acumen and power, Negroes, Mexican-Americans, 
Puerto Ricans and poor whites are forced to live on the 
periphery of an affluent culture. The political tolerance of 
a secular society is not enough, if it is not joined to keen 
concern for the plight of the poor and disadvantaged. 
Secular society must be stirred out of its selfish pursuits to 
become conscious and active about the human misery just 
beneath its opulent surface. 

Amid the pluralisms of secular society, a primary task of 
churches as communities of shalom should be a strong 
commitment to securing political justice and participation 
for the underprivileged. Today this task is still seen as the 
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occasional role of specialized church agencies, but it is not 
a major orientation of our ministries. The latter are in¬ 
volved mainly in the limited churchly affairs which the 
secularization process has left to them. This plea for politi¬ 
cal involvement of the churches should not be interpreted 
as a subtle attempt to drag the structures of Christendom, 
such as altar-throne unions, back into a secularized society. 
Ecclesiastical privilege and self-aggrandizement through 
political preference would be the corruption of communi¬ 
ties of reconciliation. 

On the contrary, the churches’ involvement in the polit¬ 
ical arena of secular society should be mainly for the sake 
of those who are excluded from its benefits. Moreover, this 
churchly engagement in the political enterprise must not 
be taken as a supererogatory and merely humanistic kind¬ 
ness. Rather, such involvement is essential for the spiritual 
life of reconciling communities, and it should flow from 
that life. This involvement represents the incarnate soli¬ 
darity of Jesus with suffering humanity. It shows the 
churches’ commitment to God’s own history with man and 
the world, without ulterior motives of ecclesiastical prefer¬ 
ment. The “world” toward which the reconciling com¬ 
munities should especially bend their efforts are the 
“anawim,” the poor of Jahweh. It was in their cause that 
the prophets raised their voices and that Jesus excoriated 
the Pharisees who imposed heavy burdens on them. 

In their prophetic witness for the underprivileged and 
oppressed, Christians will have to develop a theology of 
putting their very bodies “on the line.” Martin Luther 
King Jr. provided a paradigm for such a risky and incarnate 
theology of shalom. Lofty episcopal statements will avail 
little unless bishops and other Christians are willing to put 
their resources, their reputations and their lives into the 
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struggle for justice. By his non-violent but aggressive poli¬ 
cies, King was elaborating a new style of ministry for a 
secularized age. As a prophetic catalyst for social change, 
he was also challenging white America to accept or reject 
the change of heart that is basic to gospel Christianity. A 
truly vital theology for today will only spring from those 
places where the crisis of social and personal metanoia are 
in progress. 

A more intrinsic reason for the churches' concern about 
man’s participation in the political process is the intimate 
relationship between Christianizing and humanizing. The 
work of Christianizing is often seen as an extraneous addi¬ 
tion to the basically human task of promoting man in com¬ 
munity. Such a view, however, smacks of the theology of 
rift and is foreign to a theology of reconciliation. The re¬ 
sponsible participation by which a man promotes his in¬ 
trinsic worth is humanizing and Christianizing at one and 
the same time. As a person arrives at adulthood, he 
performs this humanizing work in open and loving inter¬ 
communion with other men. Any form of political dis¬ 
crimination or subjugation impeding this life-evolving 
process is an evil and constitutes real sin. 

The key value of the political process is that it allows a 
man to participate communally in a humanizing endeavor 
by which he becomes more free. A man is thus able to 
establish his worth as a person interacting meaningfully 
with his follows. Through such communal participation, 
he gains a deeper sense of his own value and of his worth to 
others. In this way, he can avoid the terrible alienation 
that a sense of human worthlessness and impotence brings. 
This personal devaluation destroys him as a man. 

The churches, therefore, should understand their labors 
for depressed minorities in the political process as an im- 
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portant aspect of their Christian mission. Often such dis¬ 
advantaged groups in secular society remain fundamen¬ 
tally unhelped by huge doses of material, institutional aid, 
paternalistically administered. Such minorities are never 
drawn into the process of exercising meaningful human 
responsibility; they are simply acted upon by outside 
agents who “know what is best for the underprivileged.” 
Political participation, then, is not simply a secular value, 
unrelated to Christian growth, for inasmuch as such partic¬ 
ipation humanizes men, individually and corporately, by 
helping them grow in the values of free choices and action, 
it also opens them to new religious depths. 

To accomplish its mission in the political realm of secu¬ 
lar society, the community of shalom will at times be 
called upon to make a faithful use of power. The exercise 
of pressure or political power is always an ambiguous and 
risky venture, especially for churches. In general, their in¬ 
fluence should be indirect, through the formation of 
Christian consciences toward active involvement for jus¬ 
tice and humaneness in society. Certainly, the terrible 
abuse of political power for narrow, sectarian purposes is 
completely unconscionable in the reconciling community. 
History is filled with such ecclesiastical perversions of 
power; in secularized society such aberrations are still pos¬ 
sible. But for the sake of social justice and freedom for 
disadvantaged peoples, the churches cannot shirk their 
prophetic responsibility to speak out with force and to act 
as pressure groups in political society. 

There is, indeed, a time for silent witness in humility 
and weakness on the part of reconciling communities. 
When Bonhoeffer spoke of this ministry of weakness, he 
was not advocating that the churches abdicate a faithful 
use of power when this involves witnessing to men “what 
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it means to live in Christ, to exist for others.” If he had 
renounced all use of power, Bonhoeffer would not have 
urged the churches to stand up against Nazism, nor would 
he have participated in the plot against Hitler. The true 
ministry of weakness for the churches consisted in avoiding 
“the blasphemies of hubris power-worship, envy and hum¬ 
bug” 5 for the sake of church survival, prestige and ag¬ 
grandizement. In their use of power, the churches must 
keep themselves constantly under the judgment of God to 
guard against their own self-righteous pretensions. But 
when it comes to bearing witness against the forces of de¬ 
humanization, the churches must risk a wise and coura¬ 
geous use of power. 

If the church is to be a catalyst for society’s responsibil¬ 
ity to the needy, a serious reassessment must be made of 
the church’s use of its personal and material resources. 
Pouring millions of dollars into cathedral building when 
the liturgy is moving toward smaller, less structured forms 
can be a sinful squandering of resources. The same can be 
said for religious orders which duplicate facilities at great 
expense on the pretext of an obsolete in-group mentality. 
The limited resources of the churches ought to be em¬ 
ployed to foster the secular shalom. The churches should 
be boldly pointing the way toward racial justice and world 
peace by concrete and imaginative actions. Expending re¬ 
sources for programs of technological education and polit¬ 
ical formation may be more in line with the Spirit’s call to 
the churches today than past ways of using church funds. 

A community of shalom, willing to witness openly in the 
political realm for the sake of the anawim, would of neces¬ 
sity become a suffering community. It would suffer as Jesus 
suffered in his intense human solidarity in the midst of his 

5 Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers from Prison, pp. 239-240. 
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fellow man’s alienating injustice and malice. It would 
suffer, too, because such a community would be called 
upon to be prophetic. Prophets tend to displease the 
powers that be, and thus a prophetic community would 
have to be prepared to receive its share of stones. The 
Establishment, civil and ecclesiastical, does not usually 
want its comfort disturbed, and by definition the reconcil¬ 
ing community would prove disturbing. It would want to 
challenge the status quo by clothing the naked, feeding the 
hungry, and altering established institutions towards a 
greater measure of justice. This suffering of the com¬ 
munity of shalom in the very real issues of the world 
would also be redemptive, that is, making newness of life 
possible. For more just and humane structures in society 
promote the development of personal and communal free¬ 
dom; such freedom is basic for a newness of graced life. 

Action in the political area would require that the 
churches become as adequately informed as possible on the 
complexity of social problems at issue. Such communities 
would constantly be revising their judgments with the 
help of the best information available. This would call for 
collaboration with other religious and non-religious 
agencies. Because knowledge of issues is essential for the 
reconciling work of worldly shalom, lack of total know¬ 
ledge can be used, unfortunately, as an excuse for inaction. 
This immobilism can stem from apathy or cowardice, as 
much as from real concern for fuller knowledge. After rea¬ 
sonably sufficient study, a community must act in the face 
of possible failure. A reconciling life demands risk and 
experimentation. Such courage implies a sense of the in¬ 
adequacy of our efforts and trust in a God who alone works 
ultimate reconciliation. Fear of such individual and cor¬ 
porate witness on the part of churches in the human and 
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political issues of secular society prompted Albert Camus 
to remark of Christians that they 

should speak out, loud and clear, that they should voice their 
condemnation in such a way that never a doubt, never the 
slightest doubt, could rise in the heart of the simplest man. 
That they should get away from abstraction and confront the 
blood-stained face history has taken on today. 6 

A fourth characteristic of a secular society consists in the 
limited aims of its organizations and institutions. This will 
be true of the economic structures of such a society. 
Neither the extreme ideology of full-blown Communism 
with its all-pervasive societal control nor the mythical ide¬ 
ology of Adam Smith's invisible hand will dominate other 
spheres of life. The monopolistic tendencies of corpora¬ 
tions tend to be curbed by welfare-state legislation, and by 
competition from organized labor and other businesses. 
Although many of these controls toward limited aims in 
the economic sector have come about, the secular society is 
still the scene of great maldistribution of wealth and pro¬ 
ductive opportunities. Affluent America favors such a 
broad spectrum of “haves” that the distress of millions of 
“have-nots" is forgotten, until riots flare or able writers 
like Michael Harrington remind us about The Other 
America. Even greater contrasts between misery and lux¬ 
ury in other parts of the world indicate that the laudably 
limited economic aims of secular society still grossly bene¬ 
fit the few over the many. 

To be adequate to its Christian mission, the secular 
community of shalom must make itself very knowledge- 

oAlbert Camus, Resistance, Rebellion and Death (New York: Knopf, 
i960), p. 71. 
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able of economic deprivations, especially in the surround¬ 
ing community. In wealthier congregations, the preaching 
and action of the churches must awaken and encourage a 
deeper sense of social justice amid the complex economic 
alienations of the poor. In these parishes, conservatives 
may oppose the social involvements of the church; contri¬ 
butions may dwindle and the “socialist” clergy will be 
urged to stick to the gospel, which then becomes the good 
news of religious escapism and middle-class legitimation. 
Higher ecclesiastical figures may counsel such communities 
to be tactful and not offend sensibilities. Tact is a part of 
charity, but it is not infrequently invoked as a euphemism 
for evasion of responsibility. 

Laity and clergy in prosperous and more sophisticated 
areas can do much to educate fellow Christians about the 
need for economic shalom as a basis of a more humane life 
for the less privileged. Such communities can also directly 
aid by material donations and personal involvement the 
poverty-alleviating efforts of churches in less financially 
endowed areas. Without condescendingly patronizing the 
poor, communities of shalom should introduce their chil¬ 
dren to understanding and sympathy for the lot of the 
disadvantaged. For it is often the more economically ad¬ 
vanced classes that will be educated away from their undis¬ 
covered prejudices by direct contact with the poor. Fre¬ 
quently it is well-to-do white America that is in need of 
being cured from the undiagnosed diseases in its own 
heart. 

To this end, there is no substitute for personal contacts 
through home-visitations and mutual projects with those 
from other economic strata. The suburbs and the better 
districts of the inner city can become havens of social 
smugness and complacency. Churches that foster such atti- 
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tudes may be pious comfort stations, but they can hardly 
be called communities of shalom. It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that it is also prejudicial and unjust to label a congre¬ 
gation as socially backward simply because its people enjoy 
certain economic and social advantages. The shallow cru¬ 
sader sometimes falls into this mental trap. Communities 
of shalom can come to life in affluent as well as poorer 
areas; the distinguishing quality of such communities is 
their reconciling attitude. 

Amid the economic complexities of the secular city, 
churches aware of their social responsibility will also be 
conscious of their limitations. Knowledge, commitment, 
and concerted action will accomplish only a measure of the 
task of social justice for the poor. Yet in the inner city and 
in poor rural areas, the community of shalom will under¬ 
stand its limited and worldly task toward a more equitable 
and humane community as a deeply religious work. If a 
church of shalom can encourage the disadvantaged to over¬ 
come their distrust and hopelessness about bettering their 
human lot, this should be seen as no less a religious en¬ 
deavor than distributing the sacraments. 

The real importance of the latter is precisely as an in¬ 
tensification in ritual of many other forms of sacramental¬ 
ity expressed in God’s peacemaking presence in the world. 
So, too, when communities of reconciliation collaborate 
with other agencies to foster among the poor cooperatives, 
insurance and health programs, job education and other 
social projects, they are engaged in a work as holy as 
preaching the gospel. The proclamation of the word can¬ 
not take place in a vacuum; it must well out of the real 
problematic of human existence and thus speak to hu¬ 
manity with healing power. 

The churches should not pretend expertise in the lim- 
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ited economic aims of secular society. The autonomy of the 
economic sphere must not be invaded by more or less inept 
churchmen. In this, the counsel of the laity can be invalu¬ 
able for the mission of the community of shalom in mat¬ 
ters of economic justice. But the autonomous and limited 
aims and methods of the economic sector do not usually 
pose the more far-reaching human questions about how 
the economy is to be used for the welfare of the whole 
population. The highly rationalized and competitive tech¬ 
niques of investment, production, sales and profits have a 
way of prescinding almost completely from the overall hu¬ 
mane dimension of equitable sharing in goods and 
services. 

It is at this point that the churches must ask the deeper 
human questions. How will our economic resources be 
used for a fuller life for all citizens? What kind of slum 
clearance and urban renewal do we want? How much 
should be spent on domestic education and foreign aid in 
comparison to the resources expended on armaments, war, 
and space exploration? Admittedly, these are not just eco¬ 
nomic questions; they are also political. But what we do 
not sufficiently see is that they are eminently religious 
questions, because they touch on issues that can either 
poison or nourish the wellsprings of human existence. 
Thus, when the churches make a faithful use of their own 
economic power by employing racially integrated com¬ 
panies in church building projects, they are acting sacra¬ 
mentally, signifying their concern for the deeper human 
questions that economic forces alone do not confront. 

A fifth trait of secular society is that it is committed to 
man’s growth in freedom of choice. Ideally, secular society 
should not dictate what man’s desires ought to be. Since 
truly secularized societies arose in reaction to various forms 
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of ecclesiastical or political absolutism, freedom to fashion 
one's own destiny is highly prized. Yet in the secular soci¬ 
eties of the West as we know them today, the official rhet¬ 
oric about liberty to shape a personal future, an admir¬ 
able goal, is undermined by many forces. Not only are 
there the political and economic determinants that mold 
Herbert Marcuse's One Dimensional Man, but other 
subtle powers of a highly rationalized technological society 
can subliminally constrict true human growth. Commer¬ 
cial and political propaganda can indeed manipulate de¬ 
sires and scales of value, especially when this propaganda is 
disseminated continually through mass media. 

In the electronic age, so provocatively described by Mar¬ 
shall McLuhan, man is immersed in experiences that un¬ 
consciously influence his choices. These influences are 
themselves shaped by a culture that is intensely geared 
toward the scientific domination of nature, technical effi¬ 
ciency and the acquisition of financial profit. In such a 
society, technological information is passionately pursued, 
often to the exclusion of the humanizing influence of the 
arts. The poet, Archibald Macleish, maintains that man in 
the electronic age, despite his new art galleries and concert 
halls, is not a votary of the arts that humanize but rather of 
technological information. What really counts for con¬ 
temporary man, according to Macleish, is getting to the 
moon, harnessing the atom, automating industry and dis¬ 
covering new medicines, foods and fabrics. Macleish 
noted: 


What is wrong is not, of course, the great discoveries of science 
—information is always better than ignorance. . . . What is 
wrong is the belief behind the information, the belief that in¬ 
formation alone will change the world. It won’t. Information 
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without human understanding is like an answer without its 
question—meaningless. And human understanding is only 
possible through the arts. It is the work of art that creates the 
human perspective in which information turns to truth . . . 
Nuclear physics opened the sources of inexhaustible power, to 
mankind, and that power, without an understanding of the 
human meaning of the power, gave us Hiroshima. 

Information without the intervention, the mediation, of the 
arts will always lead to Hiroshima. 7 

A secular community of shalom will understand that 
real religion is one of the greatest arts of the human spirit. 
Beneath the aridities of some theological talk and the rigid¬ 
ities of many ecclesiastical prescriptions, man’s religious 
experience moves in the realm of imagination and affec¬ 
tion. As in the other arts, understanding and compassion 
for the human predicament are touchstones of religious 
experience. Like the arts, religion deals with song and 
dance, with tears and laughter, with the hand outstretched 
in a gesture of sympathy or support. Communities of re¬ 
conciliation will realize that these dimensions of what it 
means to be human and Christian can be clouded and 
subverted by the impersonal determinants of secular so¬ 
ciety. A community of shalom in America should never let 
itself forget that the dreadful crimes of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki will always be laid at the doorstep of this nation. 
For all their generosity and nobility, Americans, and espe¬ 
cially American Catholics, tend to let the vision of their 
consciences be blinded by the fluttering of Old Glory. 
Churches, therefore, must become communities in which 
the art of being human is cultivated. Only then will their 
presence in secular society be the humanizing influence so 

7 Archibald Maclcish, “Thoughts of an Age that Gave Us Hiroshima,” 
The New York Times (July 9, 1967), Section on the Arts, p. 1. © 1967 by 
The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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vital for the sensitizing of conscience in an age when many 
impersonal determinants dictate human desire. 

In the same vein of cultivating human freedom, the 
churches could learn much for their reconciling task amid 
the manipulations of secular society by observing some of 
the qualities of the Hippy movement. Such observation 
might help all-too-respectable Christians recall some of the 
dimensions of gospel living that the style of secular society 
has rendered “naive.” If we could prescind from hair styles 
and clothes fashions, the use of drugs, and a certain 
amount of youthful immaturity, we would see that the 
Hippy movement represents an important revolution 
against the grasping aspects of our society. It is a reaction 
against the tyranny of many jobs, the lust for a fast dollar, 
the clinging to property, the ties of loveless marriage, the 
hunger for power over others, the false demands of status, 
the impersonality of corporations and of the institutional¬ 
ized church. 

The Hippy way of life shouts a loud “no” to the over¬ 
riding drive in technological society to produce and suc¬ 
ceed at any cost to human development. It also stands in 
opposition to the blunting of conscience on the matter of 
killing and maiming in war. If no-nonsense Christians 
could let themselves read again with an open spirit the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Beatitudes, they would dis¬ 
cover some fascinating parallels. Perhaps it is precisely this 
similarity that down deep sets on edge die teeth of many 
conventional Christians. A living reproach under all the 
hair and beads is hard to take. But one has the impression 
that a good number of respectable Christians would also 
have been very uncomfortable with Jesus of Nazareth. 

The reconciling communities of tomorrow will need to 
become more deeply sensitive to the subtly coercive forces 
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in secular society that undermine the values of free human 
development. If the churches can learn to listen to the 
voice of the Spirit speaking to them from outside the visi¬ 
ble ecclesial community, they will not scoff at the Hippy 
motto of “doing your own thing.” This maxim need not 
be interpreted in an anti-social sense. It points to the cru¬ 
cial need of discovering one’s genuine desires and abilities, 
and of choosing a life project that opens one to the expan¬ 
sion of the real self. Christian views of redemption are too 
often cast in an extrinsicist and otherworldly mold. To be 
liberated in Christ is closely related to finding the inner. 
Spirit-nurtured freedom to “do one’s own thing” in 
human community. 

It is not only the forces of secular society that impede 
the freedom to realize one’s own worth. Ecclesiastical insti¬ 
tutions, weighted with impersonal functions and legalistic 
taboos, also tend to suppress the freedom of personal re¬ 
sponse that Christian redemption was meant to secure. 
This image of official religion is a cause of much disaffec¬ 
tion with the institutional churches among young people 
today. It is also close to the heart of the ferment and tur¬ 
moil among many priests and religious, who find that un¬ 
trusting, fearful and closed institutions prevent them from 
doing “the thing” conducive to their growth in Christian 
freedom. This personal fulfillment need not be opposed to 
the church’s common good. On the contrary, personal 
freedom of choice is essential for the maturity and enrich¬ 
ment of a common project. 

Moreover, the churches can be reminded by the Hippy 
movement about the reconciling community’s mission of 
witnessing to integrity and peace in the secular society. As 
men inside the church like Bonhoeffer, and outside, like 
Camus have eloquently pointed out, nothing is quite as 
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disgusting and faith-killing as temporizing ecclesiastics 
speaking out of both sides of their mouths. A constant 
temptation in the church is that of “lackeyism,” of ex¬ 
changing the prophetic task for privilege and prestige. Of 
course, neither prophetic integrity nor gospel peace are 
simple qualities; the prophet should consider the possible 
repercussions on others of his own fearless protest. But the 
churches have followed the regnant powers more than they 
have protested against them. 

Is it altogether unlikely that Jesus would stand under a 
placard that read “Make Love Not War?" Why must this 
be interpreted in a hedonistic way? Sunday morning, reli¬ 
gious diatribes on sex have become such staple fare that 
some are led to wonder whether the preacher “doth protest 
too much.” Although placards are by definition oversimpli¬ 
fied, the “love not war” slogan should remind the churches 
of the shalom toward which Vatican II urges them to edu¬ 
cate their people: 

Hence arises a surpassing need for renewed education of atti¬ 
tudes and for new inspiration in the area of public opinion. 
Those who are dedicated to the work of education, particu¬ 
larly of the young, or who mold public opinion, should regard 
as their most weighty task the effort to instruct all in fresh 
sentiments of peace. 8 

In how many Catholic pulpits or classrooms is this injunc¬ 
tion taken seriously? Respect for and cultivation of 
thoughtful dissent on the Vietnam War is often quenched 
beneath patriotic and religious rhetoric. In the political 
sphere, dissenters are termed “nervous nellies,” and they 


8 Abbott, op. ciL, p. 297: Constitution on the Church in the Modern 
World, #82. 
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are said to give aid and comfort to the “enemy”—that de¬ 
personalizing word that seemingly justifies terrible human 
destruction. In religious quarters, dissenters on the war are 
labeled “dupes,” who are not sufficiently militant against 
“Godless Communism.” 

This is not the place for an extended treatment of these 
shibboleths. But the churches would do well to meditate 
seriously on the lessons of recent history relating to the 
role of the churches in the rise of Nazism. At some future 
point in history, such questions as these on the Vietnamese 
War may be asked of the American churches. “Where were 
you? As war was spreading, escalating, becoming more and 
more brutal, taking a heavier and heavier toll of civilian 
lives and international trust, where was your voice ?” 0 

We have considered some of the historical and sociologi¬ 
cal dimensions of modern secularization, and we have tried 
to relate the characteristics of secularization to the 
churches as communities of Shalom. Secularization repre¬ 
sents a process by which men are liberated from total en¬ 
velopment in sacral or ideological (in the sense of totally 
dominant secular ideologies) forms of society. In a non- 
secularized context, the particular form of society fully 
represents and mediates the purpose of God or history for 
human life. Such a sacral order identified God’s will with 
its own limited purposes, with the consequent danger of 
idolizing a given social structure. In terms of the church, 
secularization means a shift of responsibility from religious 
authority to worldly authority, and a renewed apprecia¬ 
tion for the autonomous values of the world. 

Secularization represents the movement away from 


9 Robert McAfee Brown, "An Appeal to the Churches and Synagogues,” 
in Vietnam: Crisis of Conscience, ed. by Robert McAfee Brown et al. (New 
York: Association Press, 1967), p. 65. 
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more mythical and ontocratic ways of viewing the world, 
towards a more functional and historical vision of reality. 
Talk about doing away with metaphysics, heard among 
some modern thinkers, tends to oversimplify to the point 
of distortion. Although the secular age criticizes the meta¬ 
physical systems of the past for a too rationalized, static 
kind of spatial thinking, modern thought is developing its 
own forms of metaphysical analysis. These perspectives on 
the world stress the central importance of time, of the 
world experienced as history. In this world, secularization 
frees men to question, to experiment, to search creatively 
for the new and to make independent decisions. Men are 
called on to make decisions which, in traditional sacral—or 
modern ideological—societies, they would not have to 
make. Thus, secularization becomes a summons to greater 
personal freedom, and to the communal responsibility 
which freedom entails. 

This modern experience of secularization is also produc¬ 
ing a “new man,” whom Christians and their churches 
must come to know and aid. This new man is a person who 
lives in a fuller dimension of planetary space; he also has 
more immediate knowledge and experience of other men 
in communities around the world. He is a man who feels 
capable of fashioning his own future through technology. 
Automation and cybernation are the latest inventions by 
which he can control nature and shape his own worldly 
destiny. The new man has also applied to himself, to his 
own personal alteration and development as a human 
being, the growing techniques of physical, social and psy¬ 
chological sciences. The experience of modernity, which 
the new man has undergone, teaches him a sense of inde¬ 
pendence and initiative. He knows something of the trag¬ 
edy and disappointment of life, and he has developed a 
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wary and critical view concerning the possibilities of polit¬ 
ical and social institutions. The pragmatic, functional man 
of a secularized age, usually complements his business or 
professional pursuits by seeking the joys of family and 
friends. His desires are limited and this-worldly. 

A church that confronts the new man with the mythical 
formulations and ecclesiastical trappings of another era 
will be quite irrelevant to the real concerns of his life. Nor 
will he accept a teaching authority in matters of human 
behavior, unless this authority proves itself by its humble 
solidarity with mankind and its willingness to serve human 
welfare. Church authority cannot be invoked by clever ar¬ 
guments nor legalistic precedents; it must be earned by the 
wisdom and witness of its very humanness. Nor can the 
church present to the new man any ready-made plans for 
the intramundane future. The Christian, like the rest of 
men, can only hope to plan for the future with risk and 
hope; he goes forward as a pilgrim in brotherly union with 
those who plan this world’s future. 

Christianity should, however, draw the new man’s atten¬ 
tion to his own finitude and to the limits of his earthly 
strivings, even though they have become in our time spec¬ 
tacularly successful in a technological way. But this re¬ 
minder of finitude on the part of the church must dili¬ 
gently avoid the air of condescension and superiority, as 
though the church itself did not have to be reminded of its 
creaturely limits and was somehow absolved from the 
arduous task of fashioning a more humane society. The 
church, in keeping with its gospel vision, recalls to itself 
and to the new man the finitude of the human condition. 
The church serves a secularized humanity by warning it 
against the idolatry of this-worldly utopias. The Christian 
understanding of time, while taking this world with utter 
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seriousness in its needs and strivings, militates against a 
future paradise on earth. The church is also called upon to 
witness to a future fulfillment that is much more than a 
mere temporal extension. For as Karl Rahner has pointed 
•out, the Christian notion of time 

. . . opens up a supramundane and suprahistorical “future” 
for man which is above the eternal flux of time, namely, eter¬ 
nal life which finds its temporal expression and proof in time 
and which is the only future that has really already begun 
even now, in every present moment of the free decision of 
believing love. 10 

Yet this free decision of love, preached by the church, 
will be an empty phrase for the new man if it is not incar¬ 
nated in the secular activities of individual Christians and 
the corporate strivings of the church communities. The 
Catholic Church in particular must ask itself with greater 
diligence about how it can shape its life and message to 
serve the new man of today and tomorrow. In this era of 
secularization, the church will have to make important 
new efforts to understand the thinking of contemporary 
man and to sympathize with his fears, joys, plans and long¬ 
ings. 


10 Karl Rahner, “Christianity and the ‘New Man/ ” The Christian and 
.the World , compiled at the Canisianum, Innsbruck (New York: P.J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 1965), p. 219. Also published in Karl Rahner, Theological 
Jnvestigations. Vol. V. Later Writings (Baltimore: Helicon, 19GG). 


7 . Secularization and Secularism 

In all this discussion about a Christian understanding of 
the phenomenon of modern secularization, we have not 
yet explicitly distinguished between secularization and 
secularism. Although these terms are sometimes used in¬ 
terchangeably, they usually represent the difference be¬ 
tween authentic and unauthentic secularity. Seculariza¬ 
tion, we have insisted, has been partially inspired in the 
West by the very dynamism of the Christian faith itself. 
For the latter helped to set man free from the oppressive 
powers of earthly absolutism and inner sinfulnesss. It freed 
him to build the world and make his own history. True 
faith frees man from the world, while at the same time 
freeing him for responsible service in the world. This faith 
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accepts the belief that God, in Christ, has reconciled the 
world to himself out of love, and that the Spirit continues, 
in a hidden and mysterious way, to reconcile men to God 
and to one another in the growing process of seculariza¬ 
tion. The churches are called to be signs of this secular 
reconciliation by their prophetic and servant witness in 
history. 

Secularism, however, is a rejection of secularization in 
the churches and in the world. In general, secularism, 
whether of the religious or worldly variety, does not foster 
human freedom in persons and communities; it stunts 
growth toward true adulthood. In the churches, secularism 
substitutes religious structures and authorities for the crea¬ 
tive openness of the gospel. An example might be found 
today in the negative attitude of certain Roman authori¬ 
ties to the pastoral experiments in the Dutch Church. This 
kind of churchly secularism is basically fearful and un¬ 
trusting; it lacks the courage and confidence to venture 
forth from the status quo to answer God’s new call amid a 
secularized humanity. Ecclesiastical secularism is also 
closely related to forms of clericalism. The responsibility 
of the laity for meaningful decisions in ecclesial and 
worldly matters is preempted by the clergy on the grounds 
of pretended omniscience or hierarchical status. The more 
crass forms of clericalism are disappearing from American 
Catholicism with the advent of a more educated laity and a 
different understanding of ministry among younger 
priests. But subtle forms of clericalism persist, largely be¬ 
cause the committed laity has not yet found needed chan¬ 
nels for assuming their responsibility in pastoral decision¬ 
making. 

Secularism in the church also takes the form of dog¬ 
matism. By the latter is meant an imposed system of beliefs 
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coupled with severe sanctions, but without due regard for 
the historicity of God’s self-disclosure in Christ. Various 
theories on the development of dogma in modern Catholi¬ 
cism have mitigated the threat of dogmatism. But even 
after Vatican II, certain high churchmen continue to insist 
on primitive and static views of church doctrine. One dan¬ 
ger of this approach is the substitution of theological an¬ 
swers for scientific questions. But the more radical diffi¬ 
culty of dogmatism is to be found in its implicit denial of 
the secularizing process of biblical religion. It would im¬ 
pose a fixed and controlable vision on the fundamentally 
evolutionary process by which God breaks forth his word 
anew in every age. It would retire Jesus forever to a pan¬ 
theon of ancient deities from which he could no longer rise 
with power for a secular age. 

Perhaps the most debilitating kind of secularism within 
the church is that which inclines Christian communities 
toward pious sentimentalism, on the one hand, and the 
quest for middle-of-the-road respectability, on the other. 
Christianity is reduced to the private sphere of subjective 
piety where it can have little effect on the realities of exist¬ 
ence in the modern world. This is the type of secularism 
which has been called the secularism of residential Chris¬ 
tianity. Although it has become almost a fad to criticize the 
churches of suburbia, their seeming isolation and respect¬ 
ability can lull them into the sphere of private piety. In 
the pleasant surroundings of Sunday morning religion, 
Christians can make their peace with God without much 
concern about the dilemmas of race, poverty and war. 

The secularism of what Bonhoeffer called religious in¬ 
wardness is often linked in the churches with an unholy 
alliance between respectable Christianity and American 
culture. Christianity becomes an affair of Christmas carols. 
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Easter merchandising, “Jesus Saves” Billboards, biblical 
film heroes who act like American suburbanites, and Go- 
To-Church posters featuring well-scrubbed, prosperous 
looking middle-class families. This kind of secularism is 
observed in the subtle erasures of the line between the 
local church and the local country club, between Ameri¬ 
canism and Christianity. Ecclesiastical institutions are 
favored by the Establishment as long as they promote the 
religious version of Fourth of July rhetoric and do not 
have the indecency to upset the status quo. Churches be¬ 
come institutions for the legitimation and embellishment 
of a given culture, and the gospel is emasculated to bolster 
the accepted set of middle-class values. Although some of 
these values are worthwhile and in keeping with the Chris¬ 
tian spirit, others are no more than bourgeois self-gratifica¬ 
tion, shallow moralism and patriotic cant. Yet the churches 
which have become secularist appendages of a given society 
uncritically present a whole package of these values. 

This ecclesiastical secularism is further from the gospel 
than many attitudes of authentic secularity found among 
persons not affiliated with organized religion. Such au¬ 
thentic secularity consists in an honest this-worldliness 
which shows deep concern about the freedom of the 
human spirit and the destiny of peoples. It is closer to the 
realism of Christian faith than is the secularism of the 
churches. For biblical faith demands a sincere acceptance of 
the vitalities and sufferings of daily existence, and a hope¬ 
ful sense of responsibility for their partial betterment. Au¬ 
thentic secularity permits no withdrawal into the pious 
realm that cuts one off from the common tasks and aspira¬ 
tions of humanity. Sometimes this non-ecclesial secularity 
is manifested in the secular university, the theatre, the art 
gallery and in the daily chores of the concerned politician 
or the social worker. Men of authentic secularity, be they 
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followers of Marx, Camus or Freud, may be closer to 1 
gospel realism and humaneness than many Christians who 
loudly profess “Lord, Lord.” 

Bonhoeffer was vividly aware of the dangers of secular¬ 
ism within the churches. Because of this, he introduced an 
important corrective into his thinking about the con¬ 
vergence of the church and the world in the reality of 
Christ. In his earlier work, this corrective note was struck 
by his insistence on the communion of sinners that persists 
within the communion of saints. Later, he referred to a 
polemical unity of God and creation, the revelational and 
the rational, the church and the world. He was deeply 
aware of the kind of hopeless godlessness that could creep 
into the churches, especially when they settled for the priv¬ 
ilege and prestige conferred on them by the dominant cul¬ 
ture. He felt that the church had to maintain a prophetic 
distance from the w r orld for the sake of the world. Only 
then could the church perform its prophetic task of shat¬ 
tering the personal idols and utopian ideologies that would 
ultimately prove destructive to both society and church. In 
his Ethics, Bonhoeffer expressed this polemical unity of 
church and world: 

But between the two [the Christian and the secular] there is 
. . . a unity that derives solely from the reality of Christ, that 
is solely from faith in this ultimate reality. This unity is seen 
in the way in which the secular and the Christian elements 
prevent one another from assuming any kind of static inde¬ 
pendence in their mutual relations. They adopt a polemical 
attitude toward each other and bear witness precisely in this 
to their shared reality and to their unity in the reality which 
is in Christ . 11 


11 Bonhoeffer, Ethics, p. 199. 
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Thus, both the church and the secular are to keep each 
other from falling into the false independence of unrelated 
spheres. This polemical tension of interdependence and 
distinction is a needed polarity for realizing their mutual 
unity in the reality of God in Christ. At the root of this 
tension seems to be the mysterious polarity of the incarna¬ 
tion itself. For in an analogous sense, just as there can be 
no identification of the human and the divine in Christ’s 
nature, if one is to preserve the fullness of the Christie 
paradox, so, too, there can be no collapsing of church into 
world without distorting one or other of these realities. 
The Christian is called to live in the dynamic tension of a 
paradoxical situation; the church organism needs this ten¬ 
sion for its inner development and for its prophetic mis¬ 
sion in the world. 

Secularism as the antithesis of true secularity is not con¬ 
fined to the churches. As men broke with the earlier world 
view of medieval Christendom to exercise their scientific, 
political and cultural autonomy, they also tended to reject 
the biblical faith that had been so closely entwined with 
limited historical forms. Many modern secularists would 
most likely understand the process of secularization as 
polemically related to the direction of Christian faith, so 
much has the latter been associated with the past structures 
of Christendom. Just as many church-going people see a 
cleavage between the realms of the sacred and profane, so 
too, the majority of secularists would understand Chris¬ 
tianity as basically opposed to the world, although the 
churches would be seen to have made a more or less irrele¬ 
vant accommodation with secular society. 

Without the desacralizing dynamic of biblical faith, 
Western secularism runs the constant risk of elevating po¬ 
litical, economic or cultural institutions into absolutes. 
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National Socialism in Germany raised the ethos of blood 
and soil into an idolatry of devastating consequences for 
millions of persons. Through the efforts of men like Barth 
and Bonhoeffer, the Barmen Declaration of 1934 sounded 
a resounding biblical “No” to this enslaving idol of na¬ 
tional pride and aggression. But Barmen stands out pre¬ 
cisely because the conformist Christian churches were 
themselves too enmeshed in the mentality of their culture 
to speak a prophetic word against the new secular idolatry. 
In Catholicism especially, the high value placed on con¬ 
formism has impeded the openness and pluralism out of 
which the prophetic voices could rise. 

The secularism of Communist teaching proposes an¬ 
other form of absolutist utopia within history. The result 
of this unrealizable dream has often been the creation of 
new power elites that dominate and curb the expansion of 
human freedom. This new secularist ideology, however, 
has in many ways only improved on forms of church-state 
absolutism that preceded it in Russia and in certain other 
Eastern European countries. What the czars were not able 
to accomplish through the decaying forms of Russian aris¬ 
tocracy, the early commissars achieved by a more inspiring 
ideology, efficient bureaucracy and effective army. Yet it 
would be to fall into the all too familiar form of ecclesi¬ 
astical propaganda not to acknowledge and study the hu¬ 
manitarian impulses of Marxism in its many elaborations. 
The orientations of Marxism that foster a more equitable 
and humane family of man are more in line with biblical 
prophetism than many of the vapid accommodations of 
culture-Christianity. In the future, simplistic denuncia¬ 
tions of Communism will be ever less honest and effective. 
Christian communities will only be able to counter the 
absolutism of this ideology when they themselves by their 
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word and witness can inspire peoples to greater brother¬ 
hood and reconciliation. 

The fledgling Christian-Marxist dialogue gives hope of 
mitigating the absolutisms on both sides. The threat of 
nuclear extinction, and the pervasive problems of war and 
hunger have impelled thinkers to seek new grounds of the¬ 
oretical and practical rapport between these conflicting 
ideologies. The restlessness of the newer Marxist genera¬ 
tion and the rapidity of modern communications have also 
fostered the incipient dialogue. Both sides are striving to 
recover the dynamic and developmental aspects of their 
traditions, lost under the absolutisms of Constantinian 
Christianity and Leninist-Stalinist Marxism. This dialogue 
calls for sincere listening, accepting, questioning and a 
willingness to change one’s position in the light of con¬ 
vincing evidence. 

This dialogue in Catholicism stems largely from the atti¬ 
tude of Pope John XXIII in his encyclical, Pacem in 
Terris. It was there that Catholicism’s greatest figure of the 
twentieth century distinguished between an abstract ide¬ 
ology and historical movements of men. The former tend 
to remain unchanged for long periods, but the latter are 
constantly subject to the alterations of historical condition¬ 
ing. As the consciousness of a historical community, be it 
Communist or Catholic, develops in history, so too will its 
ideological underpinnings eventually shift. The close rela¬ 
tionship of dogmatic development with the development 
of historical consciousness is crucial to any theoretical rap¬ 
prochement between Marxists and Christians. Such his¬ 
torically conditioned progress can be seen in Vatican II’s 
dialogical attitude, as well as in the new movements in 
Russia toward encounters with the West since the Stalinist 
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A true dialogue demands that both sides be willing to 
question their most cherished concepts, and it calls for an 
ability to listen to the other party with ears ready to hear 
something really new. Intrinsic to such dialogue is the risk 
of not knowing where the conversation will lead. Chris¬ 
tians will have to deeply reassess their attitudes towards 
forms of socialism, while Marxists will have to entertain 
the possibility of new forms of religion which do not ask 
alienated questions, nor give alienated answers. 

On the Marxist side, the dialogue should lead to a scru¬ 
tiny of the original genius of Marx in contrast to certain 
later developments. The humanistic impulses of the 
founder have often been overshadowed or lost in forms of 
socio-economic determinism and political oppression. 
Marx’s own brand of materialism was not the crass form of 
earlier and later thinkers; rather it insisted on man’s cre¬ 
ative and transcendent powers in history. Marx was more 
interested in concrete man who fashioned his own history 
than in an impersonal economic man. Against determin¬ 
istic views of humanity, modern Marxist thinkers like 
Roger Garaudy and Ernst Bloch have stressed man’s 
openness to the future, a future that needs to be built by 
human ingenuity and effort. If the future is truly open, 
Marxists ought not prejudge too rapidly the possible con¬ 
tributions to humanity of other economic, political and 
religious value systems. Neither capitalism, Western de¬ 
mocracy nor religion can be written off as irremediably 
alienated. 

From the Christian point of view, the emerging dia¬ 
logue demands a searching self-analysis both on the level of 
idea and of structure. Those elements of theology will 
need to be emphasized that provide a basis for reforming 
the church in the direction of servant communities in the 
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world. The biblical concepts of mission, prophetism, pil¬ 
grim people and this-worldly peacemaking will have to 
pervade the Christian consciousness as it sets about its task 
in a secularized age. Without being naive, an evolu¬ 
tionary, Teilhardian optimism should motivate Chris¬ 
tians to work for a new earth and a humane city of man. 
This development in the realm of idea, however, will 
scarcely be possible if it is not linked with a simultaneous 
reform of institutional structures. Archaism and authori¬ 
tarianism will have to yield to experimental structures, 
flexible laws and a heightening of personal freedom. The 
very credibility of the Christian God will depend on such 
renewal in the church. 

A more subtle form of secularism in the Western world 
is the absolutizing of the democratic way of life. A demo¬ 
cratic way, of course, is eminently suitable to fostering 
human and Christian growth. But the cliche “democratic 
way of life” has often become a facile justification for 
forms of economic and political oppression. Because the 
Western nations are generally amenable to the existence of 
institutional churches, the latter can easily fall into an un¬ 
critical acceptance of economic and political policies which 
stem from the absolutizing factors of national ignorance, 
acquisitiveness and pride. The absolutizing of the free 
enterprise system has in the past led to forms of political 
subjugation and economic colonialism among less ad¬ 
vantaged peoples both at home and abroad. 

Since Western capitalist societies have experienced great 
growth through technology, they tend to absolutize tech¬ 
niques at the cost of the broader human good. This results 
in a domination of techniques over human values. A blind 
faith in techniques and productivity can also lead to the 
breakdown of honest communication in society, when 
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leaders use words not to foster a truthful community but 
to dominate and manipulate it. This secularism of West¬ 
ern nations advocates an unwarranted ultimacy for politi¬ 
cal and economic systems, with the almost certain conse¬ 
quence of manipulating men to fit these absolute systems. 
To claim ultimacy for any historical structures, civil or 
ecclesiastical, is to reject the basic orientation of Christian 
hope and charity, which is in the direction of responsi¬ 
bility in meeting the needs of mankind in their diverse 
historical situations. A most pernicious sin is the substitu¬ 
tion of any human system for man’s ever new vocation to 
seek personal growth in community. 

Perhaps the most serious criticism of modern forms of 
secularism is that they are not secular enough. Whether 
these ideologies be based on premises that are collectivist, 
democratic, nationalist, racist or even religious, they 
force concepts in a coercive way on the open-ended his¬ 
torical reality. They wish to contain man, but in doing 
so they deny the basic secular presupposition that man 
is solely and absolutely responsible for his own his¬ 
tory. These ideologies claim a divine-like stance of having 
the future under control. Man is not respected in his radi¬ 
cal freedom and openness toward future possibilities; 
rather, he is manipulated to serve a fundamentally deter¬ 
ministic vision of history. These ideologies are ultimately 
nihilistic, in as much as they negate the human person for 
the purpose of apotheocizing an essentially limited and 
sometimes vicious conception of reality. Thus, secularism 
with its absolutizing of historical relativity puts man into a 
cosmic straight jacket, and stunts the full flowering of his 
secularity which demands the creative freedom to face the 
new possibilities of a worldly future. 


8. A This- Worldly Transcendence 

The dangers implicit in secularism, both within and out¬ 
side of the churches, raises the knotty question of Christian 
transcendence. We have seen that the secular absolutizing 
of church structures or cultural patterns leads to the viola¬ 
tion of human growth in freedom and love. Secularism 
means a closing off of the open-ended aspects of a human 
community of grace in history, a community disposed to 
answer the Spirit’s new call amid the novel possibilities of 
an open future. Such openness, so essential to biblical 
Christianity, implies a meaning in history which tran¬ 
scends time, but which comes to us in time. Is there a tran¬ 
scendent way that opens the present paths of history to 
new roads of fulfillment for the human community? Is 
there transcendent truth that cannot be totally possessed 
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and manipulated by men, but a truth that participates in 
our partial understanding and unlocks new and unsus¬ 
pected stores of meaning? Can we insist on a transcendent 
life that already energizes this precarious existence? In the 
light of the modern demythologizing of nature, man and 
society, some would point to the collapse of Christian tran¬ 
scendence. A vital question, therefore, faces Christians in a 
secular age: how can true secularly be reconciled with a 
transcendent faith? 

From the point of view of Christian faith, transcendence 
must be understood in terms of history. For it is precisely 
in the full incarnateness of his humanity that Jesus in his¬ 
tory points beyond to the final purpose of history. Biblical 
eschatology, therefore, although it employs much mythico- 
poetic language of the first century, is rooted in the early 
community’s experience of Jesus’ life. In this eminently 
secular life, they discovered a transcendent dimension that, 
within history, went beyond the ordinary expectations of 
human existence. In Christ they found an integrity, com¬ 
passion and wisdom that transcended the justice of legal 
prescriptions and faith in pagan dieties. He gave them a 
new hope against death and a new faith in a way towards 
ultimate fulfillment. Even more important was the fact 
that these early Christians experienced in faith a new em¬ 
powering of the Spirit to follow the way and sustain their 
hope within history. 

The symbolism of biblical transcendence, with its 
mythico-poetic descriptions, might lead one to ground 
Christian transcendence in some other-worldly realm. But 
a closer look at the intended message of such passages as 
those depicting the Ascension and Pentecost reveals that 
the symbolic language points to a transcendent life already 
begun in this -world. The Christian, “rising with Christ” 
(sharing in his transcendence), dies to what is “earthly” 
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(that which Christ shows to be against God’s will). But 
this transcendent life is immediately focused on this world. 
For within history, those who are “in Christ” must no 
longer harbor the secular hatreds and alienations that 
divide Greek and Jew, circumcised and uncircumcised, 
barbarian and Scythian, slave and freeman. Within his¬ 
tory, Christ must transcend these barriers to be all in all. 
The Ascension, though pointing to the ultimate victory 
beyond death of the body-person of man, also contains a 
message of this-worldly transcendence. 

The symbolism of Pentecost, too, portrays an event that 
reverses in history the divisions among men symbolized in 
the story of the Totver of Babel. The disciples leave the 
upper room and speak to the crowds gathered from all 
quarters of the Roman oikumene. They reveal the Spirit’s 
gift of a new community of life that transcends the old 
oikumene. For in Christ the new universalism of the Spirit 
brings a shalom that transcends the barriers of language, 
race, custom, nation and class. This story of Pentecost re¬ 
veals the historical mission of the churches. Empowered by 
the Spirit, they are to transcend the barriers of fear and 
prejudice; they are to place themselves at the points of 
secular conflict, revealing by their life and witness a new 
way of being human. Whatever reconciliation the 
churches can bring within history points to the ultimately 
transcendent meaning of history. Within the perspective 
of faith, this transcendent meaning of history will be the 
final fulfillment of human and cosmic destiny in Christ, a 
completion that is even now at work in the hopes, achieve¬ 
ments and sufferings of this world. 

Christian transcendence relates not only to the meaning 
of history, but also the significance of a graced life in this 
world. God in Christ is transcendent, not as some distant 
deity who commands from Olympus, but as he who is im- 
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mediately present everywhere, calling and empowering 
men toward a transcendent humanity. A life of grace means 
that God is close by in the world and in the neighbor, 
disclosing our lack of humanity, our failure to be open to 
the neighbor and his needs. Through his healing gifts of 
courage, love and truth, the living Lord aids us to tran¬ 
scend our brokenness and selfishness that we might en¬ 
counter him in a secular fashion through a new com¬ 
munity of life with the brother. 

It was in this sense that Bonhoeffer spoke of the tran¬ 
scendence of God. It was to be experienced not in some 
other world nor mainly at the boundaries of life in man’s 
weakness only, but precisely in his strength: his health, 
knowledge, power and this-worldliness. It is at the center 
of life that man’s sin is exposed and he is called to the true 
discipleship that reveals the transcendent God. This pro¬ 
phetic discipleship means a participation in the sufferings 
of Christ for the world. Repentance and faith are to be 
looked for at the center of our secular lives; there we are 
invited to abandon being-for-ourselves in order to be-for- 
others. In such discipleship the Christian experiences a 
new transcendence of God, a transcendence not construed 
by human philosophies, but one welling out of the joys 
and sorrows, the accomplishments and failures of life itself. 
Thus, for Bonhoeffer, “God is the 'beyond’ in the midst of 
our life .” 12 He speaks of finding the transcendent God in 
the this-worldly experience of a new life lived for others: 

Our relation to God is not a religious relationship to a Su¬ 
preme Being, absolute in power and goodness, which is a spur¬ 
ious conception of transcendence, but a new life for others, 
through participation in the being of God. The transcendence 
consists not in tasks beyond our scope and power, but in the 


12 Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers From Prison , p. 166. 
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nearest thou at hand. God in human form . . . man existing 
for others, and hence the Crucified . 13 

Such worldly transcendence of Christianity, for Bon¬ 
hoeffer, was not to be found in withdrawal from the daily 
lot of humanity. 

Although Bonhoeffer often gave only stimulating sug¬ 
gestions on the direction of his thought, without elabora¬ 
tions, his views on the worldly transcendence of Christ as 
the man for others need not be interpreted as contrary to 
traditional teaching on the divinity of Christ. For in Christ 
the divine exists in human form: “not, as in other reli¬ 
gions, in animal form—the monstrous, chaotic, remote and 
terrifying— nor yet in abstract form—the absolute, meta¬ 
physical, infinite, etc. . . .” 14 To minimize in any way the 
fullness of his humanity only cheapens the paradoxical 
mystery of the divine epiphany in his flesh. We do not 
understand what it means to be divine, but we do have 
some idea of what it means to be a man. We should hold 
on to everything we know about the fullness of humanity 
in respect to Christ; only in his total humanity can we 
know anything about divinity. Christ comes not as an 
ascetic seeking perfection in the desert, but as one who 
lives responsibly for others in the world. It is in this re¬ 
sponsible humanity that he reveals the Father’s love and 
mercy to men; Christian transcendence is in and through 
the flesh. 

But if transcendence through humanity is not to de¬ 
generate into shallow forms of humanism, Bonhoeffer re- 

13 Ibid., pp. 237-238; italics added to emphasize that I substitute the 
word “thou” for the word “thing”—as it appears in this text—on the 
authority of Ebcrhard Bethge. “The Challenge of Dietrich Bonhoeffer's 
Life and Theology,” The Chicago Theological Seminary Register, LI 
(Feb., 1961), p. 32. 

14 Ibid., p. 238. 
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alized that the Christian and the church would have to 
cultivate what he called the arcane discipline of worship 
and an effective theology of the cross. In Christ, God loves 
the world in spite of its sinfulness, even to the dereliction 
of the cross. The life of worldly transcendence requires 
that the Christian be conformed to the sufferings of Christ, 
otherwise he will preach the “cheap grace” that lacks the 
sign of the cross. It is in the costly grace of being truly 
human, in deep solidarity with one's fellow men, without 
grand displays of religiousness, that the Christian en¬ 
counters the mystery of the cross and reflects God’s recon¬ 
ciliation through secularity. In being fully a man of the 
cross among men, the Christian attests to his hope in the 
victory of the cross over death, the final despoiler of hu¬ 
manity. So, too, the church itself in each place must once 
again become the secular community, that section of hu¬ 
manity conformed to the life, death and resurrection of 
Christ for the sake of the world. Through such worldly 
transcendence the churches will become standards raised 
up for the healing of alienated mankind. 

The churches must find new ways in a secularized world 
of living the kenosis, the self-emptying (Phil. 2:6-11), of 
Jesus. The pattern of the new kenosis will require a cer¬ 
tain rhythm of prayerful withdrawal from the world for 
the sake of a secular age. But the rhythm of painful in¬ 
volvement as secular communities of shalom should pre¬ 
vail. In a spirit of greater simplicity, courage and obedi¬ 
ence to the Spirit, the church must continue to reform 
itself for a this-worldly task. The kenosis will be experi¬ 
enced while working for a shalom on earth of greater jus¬ 
tice, mercy, and brotherhood. 

In the final section, we turn to more specific considera¬ 
tions for realizing the church as agent of a secular shalom. 


PART III 


The Worldly Church in 

Mission 


That she (the Church) be less of the world 
and more in the world; that she be simply 
the Church of Jesus Christ, the conscience 
of men in the light of the Gospel, but that 
she be this with her whole heart. 

—Yves Con gar* 


* Power and Poverty in the Church (Baltimore: 
Helicon, 1964), p. 137. 


9. Discerning God’s Worldly Purpose 

A theology of shalom in a secularized world summons the 
churches to explore the missionary implications of their 
new theological vision for today. With the fuller awareness 
that the settled forms of Christendom are forever gone, the 
churches have begun to regain the sense of mission that 
characterized the New Testament communities. 

Of course, it would be futile to indulge in a veneration 
of the past for its own sake. Such a course results only in 
useless archaism. But as Karl Rahner and others have 
pointed out, the new condition of Christianity resembles 
the early churches in the missionary environment of the 
Greco-Roman diaspora. Without privileges of state, the 
churches are thrown back on their own resources to preach 
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the word in a hostile or indifferent civilization. A renewed 
sense of mission is dawning in the Christian communities; 
they realize that important changes of thought, structure 
and style need to be made, if their missionary implications 
for the sake of the world are to be worked out. The whole 
church in each place must again be understood as a dy¬ 
namic missionary (“sent”-“on the move”) community, not 
a fixed bastion of piety reflecting a static cosmology. 

The diaspora conditions of the early church are again 
reflected in secularized modern society. Politics, economics 
and culture have long ago gained autonomy from any ec¬ 
clesiastical control. The development of the various arts 
and sciences has contributed to the irrelevance and aban¬ 
donment of certain mythical and metaphysical forms con¬ 
nected with Christianity. The loss of the European work¬ 
ing classes from the church during the past century and a 
half, the estrangement of the intellectuals especially since 
the eighteenth century Enlightenment, the challenge of 
oriental cultures and new secular ideologies—all these fac¬ 
tors have forced the church to rethink its basic mission in 
the world. The enclosed and overly dualistic mission of 
Christendom has collapsed, and a new worldly mission is 
developing. 

The worldly mission of Christianity is based on a re¬ 
newed vision of the servant church as a sign of God’s own 
broader mission in the world. In a true sense, the church 
has no mission of its own; its mission is to serve God’s 
wider purposes for the reconciliation of all mankind and 
the cosmos. The starting point for understanding mission 
is not the church but mankind itself. Thus, to discover its 
own mission today, the church must explore again God’s 
greater purpose in the world. As we have seen, this pur¬ 
pose is the reconciliation and unity of the whole of crea- 
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tion in Christ (Eph. 1:9-10; 2:14; 4:1-5). This means the 
development of the potentialities of nature and man, per¬ 
sonally and corporately. The redemptive work of God in 
Christ is aimed at healing the alienations and distortions 
that would keep creation from achieving its full expansion 
in grace. In God’s worldly purpose, as seen in scripture, 
there is a close relationship between creation and redemp¬ 
tion: each is for the other. 

If the purpose of God’s mission in the world is ultimate 
reconciliation, the manner of the church’s mission can no 
longer be dominative-as though the institutional church 
were a total end in itself—but rather its mission must be in 
the servant style of Christ. The directional question of its 
missionary manner is not primarily: how do we bring 
more people into our religious community, but rather, 
how do we heal the hurts and alienations of mankind? 
What new styles and structures must we evolve to bring 
the forgiveness and love of Christ into the chasms of hu¬ 
man separation? Since Christians believe that the secular 
has already been touched by redemption, what new forms 
of church structure will best serve the full disclosure and 
development in the world of what the Father has com¬ 
menced in Jesus? What are the best servant styles of Chris¬ 
tian mission in relation to such modern worldly issues as 
the racial conflict, the problem of disarmament, and the 
culture of disaffected youth? Church structure and style 
must conform to the needs of the world where the signs 
and power of the Holy Spirit are calling the church to new 
forms of witness. 

To adequately discover the real mission of secular 
shalom today, we must, according to the Protestant theolo¬ 
gian George Casalis, reverse the accepted order of God’s 
communication to the churches. We have tended to under- 
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stand the relationship of God to the church and the world 
in the following order: God-church-world. In this progres¬ 
sion, God is primarily related to the church and through it 
to the world for the purpose of getting people to enter the 
church. The new situation of the church in the world 
today is causing us to see God’s mission in a different 
order: God-world-church. God’s primary relationship is to 
all creation; the church exists to discover and serve God in 
the world. The church, therefore, is not the only agent of 
God’s action in the world, as if God’s activity could be best 
seen by watching church papers. 

Though the history of Israel and the church provided 
the major clue to the understanding and effecting of God’s 
. mission, what God was doing could also be seen in the 
exploits of Cyrus of Persia or Caesar Augustus. So, too, the 
true mission of the church for our time can only be dis¬ 
covered when the church as a community-in-the-Spirit is 
sensitively listening and responding to what the Spirit is 
telling it amid the major human issues of the world. Be- 
^fore the church can be an adequate teacher of men, it must 
become a humble listener to the Spirit’s voice speaking 
both within its own community and in the needs of man¬ 
kind. As it listens, new forms of missionary ministry will 
suggest themselves. 

The church that would understand its missionary task 
today cannot conceive of itself as a place of holy retreat 
from the world and its history. It is not the salt packed 
clean and white away from human defilement; it is not 
leaven unmixed with the meal. The church cannot be re¬ 
stricted to a pietist community of separation into the 
sphere of private religion or that of family concerns alone. 
The church can only be itself today when it is a servant 
community for the world, a gathering of God to be sent 
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forth (com -missioned) to liberate men in history. The 
church in mission is most truly itself when it is salt and 
leaven that cannot be seen and tasted for itself. It is most 
truly itself when it is acting as an agent of seasoning and 
transforming the worldly structures and styles that de¬ 
termine the quality of human life. In this way, the church 
would be taking most seriously its incarnational and sacra¬ 
mental principles of solidarity with, and upbuilding of, 
men and the cosmos. 

To find their mission for the world today, the churches 
must be ever on the lookout for what God is doing in the 
history of men and nations. Where the process of seculari¬ 
zation itself contributes to the unification of men in their 
social, economic and political life, the churches should be 
present to recognize explicitly and further God’s liberating 
action among men, calling them to a new humanity. 
Where injustice, hatred and prejudice are alienating men 
from one another, the churches are sent to be agents of 
God’s reconciliation. They are to announce ( kerygma) 
God’s ultimate victory in Christ over these powers of evil. 
The churches should enlist themselves actively in the 
struggle against the destructive powers of war, racism, and-' 
human enmity on all levels. 

A truly missionary church will want to engage itself 
more fully in movements for peace and international jus¬ 
tice among men. Education for peace on the local level can 
mean a restructuring of the task of Christian formation. 
There is a grave danger that the church, still so immersed 
in a theology of rift and a pietist withdrawal toward reli¬ 
gion as a private affair, will fail in its missionary obligation 
to strive and speak out for peace in the Vietnamese War. 
So, too, in the great quest for racial justice and brother¬ 
hood, how involved are the churches as missionary com- 
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munities? Some encouraging ecclesiastical statements have 
been made and a few churchmen have moved significantly 
into the areas of race and poverty. But how many Catholic 
churches are actively directed, “sent,” into these vital so¬ 
cial areas? How often do the sermons at Mass deal with 
the issues of war and race and poverty? Do the churches see 
in the peace, poverty and civil rights movements of our 
time God's work in the world promoting a more open 
society, one in which the dividing walls of hostility are 
broken through in a way not previously realized? 

The finitude and moral brokenness of men will always 
preclude an earthly Utopia. Such a millennium is not the 
proclamation of a missionary church aware of the mystery 
of the cross. But the kerygma of Christ’s liberating pur¬ 
poses for mankind will be muffled in our time, if the 
churches fail to develop new styles and structures to foster 
God's worldly shalom. Unless the churches are willing to 
risk new modes of missionary existence, they may survive 
as pietistic and introverted remnants of another era. But in 
the sickness of self-concern they will not have heeded the 
words of their Lord: “He that saveth his life shall lose it.” 
The churches will have betrayed their Lord by not being 
present with him in the painful events of humanity, inter¬ 
preting the meaning of these events in the perspective of 
Christ’s Lordship. 

The kerygmatic function of interpreting what God is 
doing in the world is a difficult task for the missionary 
community, and it is a path strewn with many subtle de¬ 
ceptions. When the churches examine the social and po¬ 
litical problems of the age, they may misconstrue their 
own preconceived and culturally-conditioned analysis for 
the purpose of God in the world. The devil of self-interest 
stalks the churches as well as the avenues of the world. 
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Middle-class attitudes of respectable church people may be 
projected uncritically as the Christian answer to the issues 
of war, race and other forms of human alienation. We all 
have a great capacity to see our own way of life as the 
pattern of God’s activity in the world. Peace can mean the 
acceptance of our cultural standards, just as racial integra¬ 
tion can be interpreted as the minority group becoming in 
all things like the dominant majority. Thus, the churches 
that seek to gauge their missionary role according to what 
God is doing in the world must be ever conscious of the 
prophetic judgment of God on their own interpretations. 

From a more positive viewpoint, however, the mission¬ 
ary church will seek out God’s message in the events of the 
times by being ever sensitive to those events that disclose 
the form of the suffering-servant love of Jesus. The shape 
of his mission will always be marked by the sign of the 
cross. It will be found at those points of human alienation 
that cry out for a healing reconciliation. The signs of 
Christ’s presence in the world will be found where new 
hope for a fuller human existence is beginning to flourish. 
These values for a newness of life will at the same time be 
meeting resistance from various secular as well as ecclesi¬ 
astical powers. Thus, the Lord’s presence in history will 
not be marked by the activities of complacency, conven¬ 
tion and pious irrelevance. His cross-marked presence will 
be revealed where men are struggling against the powers of 
human enslavement. 

These may be the powers of an exploitative economy, a 
debasing and manipulative sexuality, degrading attitudes 
of discrimination in jobs, housing, education and social 
life. They may be the powers of mental illness, of political 
oppression, even of a narrow and smug religious outlook 
in the churches. Where the healing standard of the cross 
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has been raised in the face of these powers, the missionary 
churches will find guides to Christ’s servant presence amid 
the events of history. Often enough this presence will not 
be accompanied by any explicit Christian reference. The 
missionary community will be called upon to discern the 
Christie leaven at work in seemingly irreligious surround¬ 
ings. By entering into costly solidarity with these some¬ 
times hidden forces of human liberation, the churches an¬ 
nounce by their suffering witness the hope of resurrection 
already at work in the coming-to-be of a freer humanity. 

The discernment of God’s work in the world, though 
never an easy task for the missionary church, is signifi¬ 
cantly contingent on an increase of freedom for individu¬ 
als and communities. The whole message of Christianity, 
as seen in Paul’s letter to the Galatians, for example, is one 
of freedom. Paul reminds the Galatians that out of the 
gratuitous mercy of God in Christ they have received a 
new freedom in the Spirit (5:13). They have been freed 
from the powers of the law, of sin and of death. Yet their 
freedom is not for the indulging of their own selfish de¬ 
sires, rather they are freed to serve one another in love 
(5:13) and manifest the signs of the Spirit in their lives 
(5:22). Yet this freedom in the Spirit should not be sev¬ 
ered from the manifestations of human freedom in the 
world. Wherever the churches discover a growth of human 
freedom that leads to the development of a loving com¬ 
munity, they should discern the activity of the Holy Spirit. 
It is the kind of theological reflection that probes past 
events of the human community to find signs of God’s 
presence that can be indicative for the future. 

Ecclesiastical authorities can, however, preach freedom 
to the world without ascertaining whether the sign of free¬ 
dom is sufficiently cultivated within the church. Higher 
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officials in the church must seriously examine themselves 
about the restrictions to growth in gospel liberty that they 
continue to impose on the faithful, lay and clerical. Under 
an exaggerated sense of paternal direction, these officials 
may be sinning against Christian freedom by enjoining, 
under severe sanctions, particular modes of thought and 
action. Christians should be free to go or not go to Mass, 
Sundays included. They should be free to limit the size of 
their families by whatever means they judge responsible. 
They should be freed by the church from a marriage that 
humanly never was or that has become an impossible 
tangle of degrading strife and hatred—the very antithesis of 
the loving covenant of Christian wedlock. The clergy 
should be free to marry or remain celibate. They should 
be free to choose styles of life that are more compatible 
with the late twentieth century rather than be confined to 
the forms of late monasticism. 

The list of Catholic unfreedoms could be considerably 
extended. But these examples point to the need for radical 
rethinking without delay. For to casually delay, out of fear 
or ignorance, is to trifle with human lives. It is simply no 
good for church authorities to urge the nations to foster 
freedom while at the same time maintaining the structures 
of unfreedom in the church. Whether intended or uncon¬ 
sciously followed, such a course will be judged hypocriti¬ 
cal. An untrusting church cannot foster trustworthiness, 
nor can it call to faith in the liberating experience of liv¬ 
ing in Jesus Christ. 

As missionary churches strive to discern what God is 
doing in the world, they run the risk of erasing any distinc¬ 
tion between the church and the world. Christians might 
be tempted to forego any separateness from the world. For 
God is actively present wherever men are growing in free- 
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dom and love. Although the church is implicitly and la¬ 
tently present in such circumstances, the community of 
explicit and manifest recognition of the Lord is itself a 
distinct value to be cultivated and not lost. The com¬ 
munity of word, sacrament and fellowship must never lose 
sight of the fact that it does not ultimately exist for itself, 
but for God's mission in the world. Yet this same com¬ 
munity, as gathered and symbolized most expressively at 
the eucharistic liturgy, is empowered by the living word 
and sacrament to turn again to serve the needs of the 
world. The church’s very separateness is for the world. 

In still another sense, the church-in-mission must main¬ 
tain a prophetic separateness from the world for the sake of 
the world. We have already discussed this prophetic dis¬ 
tance in terms of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, who warned against 
the hopeless godlessness of the ecclesiastical institution that 
has sold out to Mammon. This is the tragic misuse of the 
gift of Christian awareness and liberation in order to curry 
privilege and honor from the powers of this world. Such a 
church is tempted to dominate the autonomous realms of 
politics, science, art and education. This is a danger of 
exaggerated right-wing integralism, which tends to turn 
the church into another coercive power in the world. This 
kind of church community has prostituted its mission and 
is worthy, in the language of The Book of Revelation, only 
to be spewed forth from the mouth of God (Apoc. 3:16). 
Thus, the missionary community needs to stay close to the 
judgment of the word and the life of the eucharist as it 
makes decisions about new structures for a secular world. 
The church should never lose sight of the truth that it is a 
gathered community to be sent forth . 

The prophetic distance of the missionary community, 
however, should not be confused with pietist separation 
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from the world. The separatist and doctrinally conserva¬ 
tive communities, usually characteristic of Protestant 
fundamentalist groups, have a world-rejecting attitude. 
Their fear of compromise with the world impels them 
in a gnostic direction. The church tends to lose its incarna- 
tional dimension, while it insists on its opposition to this 
age and withdraws into a conventicle of the saved. The 
world-rejecting morality of the latter is usually individu¬ 
alistic and negative, although the familial warmth of its 
fellowship provides a stabilizing environment, especially 
for many in less esteemed minority groups. The mission of 
pietist separatism is toward the conversion of individuals 
to the saved community. A similar sect outlook has charac¬ 
terized much Catholic preaching in this century. The sects, 
however, despite their lack of incarnationalism, remind 
other churches that Christianity cannot discard the scandal 
of the cross in its dealings with the world. Unfortunately, 
sect groups also represent a lack of involvement in the 
social and political action of God in the world. 


10. Koinoniafor the World 

The missionary church, however, will not be able to point 
to God’s action among men unless it is living an intense 
inner life of Christian community. The church must be 
truly gathered in the Spirit before it is sent. Meaningful 
Koinonia (fellowship) must precede and accompany 
effective Kerygma (proclamation) and diakonia (service). 
Faith for a secular age needs the arcane or hidden 
life of fellowship and worship. The missionary com¬ 
munity that would readily be an instrument of Christ in 
the world must cultivate its inner life of Koinonia as did 
the first missionary community of Christians. We read of 
that early Christian community that it was gathered in 
fellowship, apostolic teaching, prayer and the breaking of 
bread (Acts 2:42). 
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Much of the irrelevance and ineffectiveness of Catholic 
life today is directly attributable to the absence of real 
communities of worship and fellowship. The gradual li¬ 
turgical renewal since Vatican II has revealed how far we 
still are from being living communities of the Spirit. 
“Church” continues to mean ecclesiastical institution or 
buildings where clerical rites are done on Sundays. This 
situation will persist, despite many worthwhile liturgical 
changes such as new readings and a vernacular canon, until 
Catholic Christians can again experience the kind of 
koinonia spoken of in Acts 2:42. 

Such community will require smaller groups where wor¬ 
ship and learning arise from face to face human relations 
and a genuine encounter with the living word expressing 
corporate involvement in the concerns of daily life. This 
may call for the formation of smaller parochial or func¬ 
tional cells and house churches, which should also be 
materially and spiritually united to larger parochial and 
diocesan structures. Only then will Catholics know experi- 
entially and not only notionally that ekklesia means real 
people and not just buildings and clerical apparatus. In 
smaller living Christian communities, Catholics may again 
encounter the Palestinian experience of Jesus and his apos¬ 
tles. This experience was one of deep human friendship 
that preceded and gave life to later theologizing and law¬ 
making. 

We will have to rediscover for our time some of the 
missionary spirit that radiated from the house-churches re¬ 
ferred to in the New Testament, (he kat’ oikon ekklesia, 
Rom. 16:5; I Cor. 16:19; Col. 4:15; Philomen 2). The 
house or oikos referred mainly to the social context where 
people lived and worked, rather than to the physical struc¬ 
tures. The term was closely related in meaning to ‘family’ 
or ‘intimate fellowship.’ Without too many preconceived 
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notions, the church today will have to rediscover the oikos 
in the various concrete social contexts where men live. 
The house church may have to be formed in the oikos of 
the factory, the school, the storefront or the professional 
group. The traditional parish structures, formed almost 
completely on an older territorial pattern, will have to be 
altered to meet the needs of smaller, functional groups. 
The parish could, however, become an important point of 
coordination for the house churches. The latter must avoid 
becoming exclusive communities of the like-minded with 
no relation to the broader congregation of fellow Chris¬ 
tians. Perhaps the bigger parish gathering lor liturgy could 
be a montly or bi-monthly occasion. 

However, the parish assistants aided by order priests 
could exercise a more personal and responsible ministry 
with smaller, homogeneous groups. Of course, the practi¬ 
cal difficulties in moving toward a decentralized, more in¬ 
timate Christian fellowship are considerable. It would re¬ 
quire a rethinking of the territorial parish limitations, 
which date from a time when nearly all the principal life- 
functions were centered in the village or neighborhood 
parish. A movement in the direction of small groups 
would certainly disorient the parking-lot system of get- 
them-in-and-get-them-out Sunday masses. Also, the collec¬ 
tion of Sunday envelopes would be disturbed. This, how¬ 
ever, might in the long run be a blessing in disguise. 
Surely, there must be a more adequate way than the 
present clumsy envelope method—perhaps quarterly re¬ 
mittances by mail for church support. 

One can seriously question, however, just how meaning¬ 
ful this parish system is today in terms of adult Christian 
growth and personal involvement in a vibrant missionary 
community. Often the present system manifests dull com- 
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pliance and routine rituals that do little for the spiritual 
advancement of priests or laity. In our churches there is 
frequently no natural community on which a liturgical 
and missionary community might be built. How can there 
be a true church without a real human fellowship? We 
tend to forget the Palestinian pattern of Jesus who knew 
his disciples as brothers and fellow-travellers before he did 
eucharist with them. In this fellowship ( koinonia) of Jesus 
and his friends, we find in action many of the aspects of 
human growth through community participation that 
modern group psychology attempts to analyze. Personal 
and Christian development needs a network of human re¬ 
lations that get beneath the surface elements of modern 
living. 1 he word cannot be heard in an individualistic 
vacuum nor can the eucharist be fully received without a 
real breaking and sharing of bread among brothers. How 
can there be a truly authentic confession of sins against the 
koinonia and the world, unless this sorrow is expressed 
before the brotherhood? Confession then becomes in fact a 
return to the fellowship and a new empowering for mis¬ 
sion. 

The need for a more vital sacramental fellowship is 
producing the growing phenomenon of underground 
churches. Although these groups can become esoteric and 
drain away from the institutional church creative reform¬ 
ers, the rapid increase of such groups is a sign of the serious 
need for educated experimentation. These communities 
will continue to multiply until serious heed is taken con¬ 
cerning the irrelevant and formalistic styles of many par¬ 
ishes. Some of these parish structures and mentalities are so 
repulsive to sensitive Christians that they constitute scan¬ 
dal to genuine faith. 

Reform will demand more than rubrical changes. It will 
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have to consist of a profound reappraisal of the meaning of 
Christian community. The size, mobility, constituency and 
mission of these communities needs to undergo experi¬ 
mentation. All the members of the community should 
have a say in its decisions and its allocation of funds. This 
requires a rethinking of the role, selection and term of 
pastors and assistants. Parish and diocesan councils, opera¬ 
ting on a democratic basis, are imperative. Only when such 
important changes become reality will there be a genuine 
possibility of vigorous and prophetic parish communities. 

Catholic communities of fellowship and worship will be 
called upon to move in a more ecumenical direction. We 
must learn to witness concretely to the unity we already 
possess with separated Christians. Would it not be well for 
informed Catholics to worship at least on one Sunday a 
month at a Protestant church without worrying about ful¬ 
filling Mass obligations? A number of qualified theologians 
have also urged occasional eucharistic intercommunion 
with other churches as a prayer for greater unity. If prop¬ 
erly explained to the faithful, such intercommunion can 
be the occasion for spiritual progress rather than confu¬ 
sion. 

Could not the baptismal ritual be rewritten to allow the 
participation of non-Catholic ministers? This would give 
incarnate witness to our belief of being baptized into one 
Christ. So also with regard to marriage, a more ecumenical 
stance is needed. Not only must the conscience-coercing 
tactics of unilateral promises be eliminated, but more ade¬ 
quate ecumenical preparation and ministerial participa¬ 
tion should be fostered. On all sides Christians should con¬ 
sider a moratorium on church building and seek to use 
ecumenically existing structures. The missionary hoinonia 
must reassess its priorities on the use of material resources 
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in keeping with the dire needs of the poor and oppressed. 
God will then be worshipped in spirit and truth rather 
than in the superfluous steel and concrete mountains of 
our modern Jerusalems. 

Another lesson to be learned from ecumenical en¬ 
counter is a more just and Christian treatment of women 
in the Catholic community. Some Protestant churches pro¬ 
vide a much broader scope for the ministry of women. 
Catholics might begin by striking from canon law all the 
debasing references to women. Overcoming our male and 
celibate arrogance, we might then admit women to fuller 
participation in liturgy and other areas of church life. 
Theologically, there is no insuperable obstacle to ordain¬ 
ing women to the priesthood. The basic question is not 
about gender but rather about the gospel needs of the 
missionary koinonia. 

The missionary koinonia must be a fellowship of learn¬ 
ing. But the kind of learning that inspires missionary ac¬ 
tion in the world is a much deeper religious education 
than the abstract forms of catechism that have pervaded 
Catholic schools. In recent years, many efforts have been 
made to correct the formal teaching of Christianity toward 
a biblical idiom in a way more adapted to the various ages 
of children. This education, despite its profound insights, 
has often only exchanged one kind of abstraction for an¬ 
other. Children or adults simply cannot learn Christ Jesus 
(Eph. 4:20) apart from the community context where the 
Spirit of Wisdom resides. To teach children religion out¬ 
side of a living community of Christian love and concern is 
like trying to teach fish to swim out of water. The mobile 
and experimental Community of John XXIII in Okla¬ 
homa City is attempting to structure Christian education 
for children and adults during the liturgy itself. 
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In a human community of commitment, where people 
can know and love one another, preaching and bible study 
can reach the depths of understanding, insight and motiva¬ 
tion necessary for missionary action in the world. There 
will always be an important place for unfettered scholarly 
inquiry in religion, especially in institutions of higher 
learning. But the kind of learning experience of the 
koinonia, though always dependent in some ways on ade¬ 
quate scholarship, is an experiential knowledge in which 
the living word speaks to both heart and head about the 
missionary task in the concrete circumstances of the world. 

Catholic education has of late been criticized for being 
too child-centered. In a sense, this is true, but mainly be¬ 
cause children have been taught abstractions in isolation 
from an adult koinonia where Christ is learned in a living 
context of the joys, sufferings and hopes of man. If chil¬ 
dren received their early Christian education in the home 
and the liturgical community, the great expenditure on 
Catholic grammar schools could be reduced. It would 
suffice to have both schools of adult religious education 
and of child-oriented catechetics when needed for chil¬ 
dren of less cultured parents. Not only would funds be 
saved for other pressing needs, but also many nuns could 
be freed for more meaningful apostolates. Moreover, the 
Catholic grammar and high school systems should seek 
ways of making much greater contributions to the educa¬ 
tion of deprived ghetto children and adults. 

The missionary koinonia is also a community of jgrayer. 
It is an open secret that there is a crisis of prayer abroad. 
In many ways, it is a crisis of honesty. Often the official 
language of prayer is not authentic for contemporary man, 
and the emergency manipulation of some deity “out 
there” seems futile if not downright foolish to many per- 
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sons. The process of secularization, with its desacralizing 
force and its emphasis on human autonomy, has rendered 
past forms and content of prayer largely meaningless for 
modern man. Thus, the general crisis of prayer has causes 
that lie deep in the overall theological crisis of our time. 
Yet prayer, as we see both in the New Testament and in 
such a secular theologian as Bonhoeffer, is too essential an 
ingredient of the Christian koinonia to be lost in a secular 
age. 

In a new context, we must return to a basic Pauline 
insight about prayer (Rom. 8:26-27). Paul experienced 
not knowing rightly what we are to say in prayer, but he 
adds immediately that “the Spirit himself intercedes for us 
with sighs too deep for words (26).” Many of the forms 
and much of the content of prayer date from another era 
and a monastic mentality. These forms of prayer are no 
longer adequate for the rhythms of modern life. Although 
some past methods of prayer may help, we must above all 
learn to hear again the Spirit’s voice speaking through the 
hopes and sufferings of contemporary humanity. We must 
learn to listen again as a fellowship-in-mission to the Spirit 
who speaks within us as secular men in hopeful solidarity 
with the lot of other men. Prayers must become more of a 
listening awareness of God’s directing presence in the 
midst of human events and cosmic evolution. 

Prayer must become a way of opening the self to the 
mystery of the here and now. Life is filled with a mysteri¬ 
ous sense of value that is either hidden to us or carelessly 
overlooked. Prayer becomes a this-worldly sensitizing of a 
person in community to the dimensions of wonder, of 
openness, of expectancy and reverance. Faith gives us con¬ 
fidence that God is present in these experiences. The task 
of theology is to outline the edges of this mystery of living 
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and to study its consequences for our lives. This experi¬ 
ence of the sacred in history can be had in the midst of 
efforts to build an earthly shalom. But the prayer experi¬ 
ence also calls for some withdrawal for the sake of re-entry 
into worldly service. The lack of this sense of silence and 
retreat in our hectic culture may be one reason for the 
flight to eastern ways of meditation and for the use of mind¬ 
expanding drugs. 

Whether we withdraw privately or stay in community 
for prayer, its stance today must be a worldly one. Rather 
than pull us away from the secular life-concerns of the 
neighbor, our prayer should be the occasion of quiet in 
which we hear the Spirit interceding for us, calling us to a 
fresh openness to and service of our fellow men. Bon- 
hoeffer understood this stance of worldly prayer when he 
said that to be a Christian was not to perform the religious 
actions of another time, but to participate in the suffering 
of God in the life of the world. To be a Christian was to be 
fully a man for others in one's own day. Prayer for such a 
person meant openness to the Spirit present in the total 
secularity of the world. So, too, the missionary koinonia is 
not a religious community of worshippers of Christ, but 
“Christ himself who has taken form among men.” Bon- 
hoeffer is emphasizing the presence of the Spirit in our 
worldly life of prayer when he sees the koinonia as “noth¬ 
ing but a section of humanity in which Christ has really 
taken form." 1 When a true Christian brotherhood gathers 
quietly for the “arcane discipline" of prayer in the midst 
of a secular world, the hidden Spirit moves them to new 
insight and wonder and courage. 

The eucharist constitutes the core of a Christian prayer 
in the world. It is here that the Body of the Lord, the 

1 Bonhoefler, Ethics, p. 83. 
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brotherhood, is discerned in the eating. It is here that the 
word is made visible under the eucharistic sign, a radically 
worldly symbol, for new life in the world. And yet, this can 
be simply pious talk about eucharist when the latter is 
reduced to a cultic formality, a routine gesture devoid 
of world-oriented life. Despite certain helpful liturgical 
changes, the Mass has generally lost its characteristic of a 
common meal among Christians who know and care about 
one another. This has been the result of the rigidity and 
obsolescence of much of the Mass* structure, but more im¬ 
portantly, it has been the sad consequence of a lack of real 
community. The Mass itself can foster community, but it 
also presupposes a community of friendship and mutual 
service. This does not mean that every Mass must be a 
small gathering, but it does mean that the more intimate 
fellowship ought to be experienced in order to see the 
larger gathering less as a cultic formality and more as an 
extended family meal. The integrity of communion de¬ 
pends on a whole pattern of life together that ought to be 
naturally expressed and vivified in the word and the bread. 

The missionary outreach of the Christian community is 
deeply dependent on a vital eucharist. Catholics should be 
encouraged by the prospect of a richer choice of readings 
in the liturgy of the word. But the word will continue to 
be a museum piece of life in the first century of our era 
until preaching improves. Much of our preaching renders 
the word powerless, because it fails to proclaim what the 
living Lord is doing in the world. Moreover, our preach¬ 
ing is often innocuous because it stays in the realm of 
comforting generalities to which anyone can nod approval 
without being challenged on specific issues. Although the 
preacher should be as informed as possible and should not 
abuse his captive audience, he does not help the word to 
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break forth new meaning for life when he avoids the risks 
of talking about specific issues. An ecumenical education 
for improving the art of preaching could be helpful. Oc¬ 
casional exchange of pulpits with non-Catholic ministers 
would enrich both traditions of preaching. Joint seminary 
training in preaching, especially with those churches that 
stress the word, would improve the pulpit fare in Catholic 
churches. 

Catholics should also be heartened by vernacular canon 
prayers and other helpful modifications of the eucharistic 
liturgy. But the persistent danger is the substitution of one 
kind of rubricism for another. Although intelligent order 
is important in liturgy, more vital is freedom for respon¬ 
sible experimentation and the cultivation of a respect for 
variety. Catholic universities are ideal places for such li¬ 
turgical experimentation. However, the present restrictive 
policy toward universities as experimental centers for li¬ 
turgy contributes to haphazard experiments and a lessen¬ 
ing of respect for what appears to be an overcentralized 
and fearful authority. 

Just as a living missionary community has different 
moods, needs, desires, so also should its liturgy be adapted 
to meet these situations. We still do not take seriously 
enough the old dictum that the sacraments are for men. 
Meaningful liturgy cannot be totally blueprinted for the 
abstract approval of church officials. It must be experi¬ 
enced when the word comes alive in this community, with 
these needs and hopes at this particular time. Liturgy is 
not primarily an affair of concepts; it is an action through 
which the Spirit calls a missionary community to new re¬ 
sponsibility for the world. Also, our liturgy would improve 
greatly if it could be celebrated in a spirit of joy concern¬ 
ing our Christian involvement in the world. Joy is often 
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hard to come by at Mass; yet the latter is supposed to be a 
celebration. 

Without the restoration of community, the liturgy can 
become a mockery, regardless of how correctly it may be 
celebrated from a rubrical point of view. But as we see in 
Paul’s letter to the Corinthians, even small groupings in 
houses are not necessarily communities of discerning love. 
Paul tells the Corinthians that in the communion meal 
preceding the sacrament there was little evidence of com¬ 
munity. Certainly physical proximity and sacramental 
manners do not constitute community. The Corinthians 
were chided for seeking their own pleasures in food and 
probably in pieties without regard for the needs of others. 

Communion became an escape from, an alibi for and a 
semblance of Christian life. But such eating was harshly 
judged, because the Corinthians failed to discern the Body 
of the Lord in their brethren. This discerning of the Body 
of the Lord should also be seen in the broader context of 
the neighborhood in which the missionary community 
lives. For example, when Negro, Puerto Rican and Anglo- 
Saxon Christians share the eucharist together in the ex¬ 
perimental community of Emmaus House in East Harlem, 
the secular significance of the event can be discerned. 

Significant Christian worship manifests a seemingly 
paradoxical, dual movement. The community draws apart 
from the world to celebrate the Gospel, but the com¬ 
munity is all the while preparing itself to confront and 
serve the world. In both dimensions, the saeculum must 
never be excluded. 

A fuller understanding of the secular mission of the 
church community is leading to a more adequate interpre¬ 
tation of the traditional marks of the church. The Re¬ 
formation tradition has stressed word, sacrament and fel- 
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lowship as signs or markers of the presence of the church 
in the world. In the spirit of Acts 2:42, Protestant authors 
have noted the importance of a visible community of be¬ 
lievers, the preaching of the pure word of God and the 
proper administration of the sacraments. But modern crit¬ 
ics have insisted on the failure of the Reformers to men¬ 
tion mission as an essential mark of the church. 

The threefold description drawn from Acts does not 
take cognizance of the Pentecostal mission that provides 
the context for the marks themselves in the Acts. These 
marks attain their full meaning only when seen as aspects 
of a missionary church that was led by the Spirit out of the 
upper room to preach the Gospel in all parts of the earth. 

The Reformers, as other late medieval men, tended to 
stress the vertical or static view of the church rather than 
the dynamic view which saw the church as a community of 
reconciliation striving to heal human alienation across the 
boundaries of space, nation, culture, race and class. Even 
the three marks of the church in the Reformation tradi¬ 
tion must be seen today as missionary signs by which God 
brings to the world, through a section of itself, his reconcil¬ 
ing love. This means that word, sacrament and fellowship 
are not given to the church for its own internal life alone, 
but mainly as means for God’s broader mission of building 
a new humanity. 

Another set of traditional marks of the ecclesial koino - 
nia from the Nicene Creed: one, holy, catholic and apos¬ 
tolic, must also be understood today in their missionary 
setting. Unity, although only partially realized because of 
historic divisions, is God’s gift to the church. It is the task 
of the church to manifest as much as possible its unity in 
truth and love as an effective sign of the oneness God wills 
for all men. Just as unity in Christ is a sign for mission, so 
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also holiness is a participation in the life of the Lord 
through the Holy Spirit for the service of others. The holi¬ 
ness of the church is revealed in its missionary servanthood 
in and for the world. 

Openness for honest dialogue within the Christian com¬ 
munity and with all other men is a sign of its true catholic¬ 
ity. Catholicity can no longer be interpreted adequately in 
the restrictive sense of Roman Catholic, but rather, it must 
denote the universal cultivation of diversity and pluralism 
that should characterize the church’s mission in the world. 
The church is called to become a home for all men, not a 
closed society of the saved. Apostolicity is a mark of the 
church’s continuing responsibility in history to be an in¬ 
strument of God’s mission in the world, just as the apostles 
were servants of that mission. Apostolic, by the very eti- 
mology of the word, means that the church has been sent 
by God on a mission in and for the world. This ending of 
the church, while faithful to the mission of the apostles, is 
outward oriented. The church becomes apostolic mission 
when it becomes God’s outreach in the world. The apos¬ 
tolic purpose of the church is not the establishment of self- 
enclosed religious communities, but the calling into being 
of a new humanity. 

The authority structures of the church community must 
also be such as to serve its mission in the world. Since the 
Catholic church has been so deeply conditioned by feudal 
and monarchical forms of authority from the time of late 
antiquity, the return to New Testament sources for under¬ 
standing authority has been an extremely important 
achievement of contemporary theology. It has become 
clearer that few if any of the historical structures of au¬ 
thority since Constantine are essential to the church’s mis¬ 
sion. Moreover, in the twentieth century, some of the more 
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authoritarian ways of the past are positively inimical to the 
fulfillment of God’s mission in the world. A more ade¬ 
quate understanding of authority in the New Testament 
would allow the church to renew its styles and structures of 
authority in a more democratic direction than had 
hitherto been thought. 2 

Authority in the church, as seen in the New Testament, 
is anti-authoritarian in that it is opposed to secular forms 
of dominance and prestige. Since the purpose of church 
authority is to serve the mission of the Gospel, it should 
encourage the maximum of personal freedom. The whole 
Gospel message is one of liberation for responsibility in 
answering the call of the Spirit in the world. Moreover, 
officials in the Christian community are to avoid the lordly 
eminence and dignity of Roman-Hellenistic culture. The 
New Testament words used to describe church officers 
places them on the lowest social level, that of a humble 
servant. All Christians, but especially church officers, are to 
reflect the foot-washing authority of Jesus Christ. 

For authority as inspirational leadership to become 
credible in the church, ecclesiastical authorities must re¬ 
examine their style of life. How can bishops and other 
leaders witness to gospel simplicity and poverty if they live 
in lordly mansions, drive luxury cars, stay in the best ho¬ 
tels and wear expensive though archaic clothes? Even more 
important than these material aspects is a need for the 
solidarity and openness that inspire confidence. Bishops 
generally live in glorious isolation from the lot of ordinary 
humans. Their position of authority, surrounded by a sac¬ 
ral aura, tends to throttle honest speaking out among their 
subordinates. There is some truth in the old adage that 
after his consecration, a bishop will never miss a good meal 

2 John L. McKenzie, Authority in the Church (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1966), pp. 83-86. 
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nor will he ever hear the truth again. As individuals and as 
a group, the bishops must strive to break out of this author¬ 
ity-debilitating isolation. Their leadership would also be 
reenforced by cultivating a greater sense of honest open¬ 
ness to the faithful. How can the episcopate afford to con¬ 
tinue their closed meetings and edicts from on high in an 
age when the Christians seek a fuller participation in the 
decision-making process? Again, this lack of candor sub¬ 
verts episcopal authority. A greater openness about church 
finances, on the diocesan and Vatican levels, would also 
restore confidence and quiet exaggerated rumors. In brief, 
the modem Christian is saying to his church officials: lead, 
don't push; inspire, don’t coerce. 

Authority in the church is a gift of the Spirit given to 
the whole community for its mission. Those who are called 
out and ordained to serve the community as official repre¬ 
sentatives of it cannot presume to have spiritual authority 
because of some legal transaction. Precisely because theirs 
must be spiritual leadership, officials can exercise a credi¬ 
ble and inspiring authority only if it rests on the gifts of 
the Spirit. Their leadership, like Christ’s, must be one of 
attraction rather than compulsion, one of promoting the 
authentic self-development of others rather than manipu¬ 
lating them with sanctions. The New Testament is 
strangely silent on exhortations to obedience and sub¬ 
missiveness to church authority. It cannot be stressed too 
strongly that the nature of authority in the missionary 
koinonia is very different from that employed in prince¬ 
doms, in armies and in great corporations. Although cer¬ 
tain sociological elements in all these forms resemble 
church authority, they differ quite radically in their ulti¬ 
mate motivation for compliance. Authority in the church 
should be motivated by the supreme gift of the Spirit, love. 
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Authority is a gift of the Spirit; as such, authority is subject to 
the supreme gift of the Spirit, which is love. Like all functions 
of the church, the exercise of authority is a function of love. 
This means that love is directed to persons, not to ideas, or 
institutions or things. Authority finds the object of its love in 
persons who are members of the Body of Christ; it is impos¬ 
sible to love Christ detached from his body and his members. 
Love is the supreme motivation both of the officers and of the 
other members of the church; with this motivation, anything 
like a power structure is forever excluded from the church. 
Love is the only power which the New Testament knows. 3 

If love is the dynamic of authority in the missionary 
koinonia y this leadership must be understood as arising 
from a whole network of human relationships that make 
up the community’s life. Thus, authority in the church is 
much more democratic than absolutist. It is not imposed 
from above, but must rise out of mutual confidence in the 
interrelations of the People of God, of whom the chosen 
officials are a servant part. When they consult the people 
and allow them to participate through adequate channels 
in pastoral decisions, officials foster the development of 
human and Christian life. When officials themselves live in 
close, brotherly contact with the community they serve, 
they too are more fully humanized and thus Christianized 
by participating in the love-foundation of authority rooted 
in a network of Christian relations. 

This humanizing participation in community is the 
chief value of greater democracy in the church. Such de¬ 
mocracy must not be reduced to a single factor of majority 
vote, although the voice of the whole believing, praying 
community has always been an important theological 
source for doctrinal and moral development. Greater par- 


3 Ibid. 
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ticipational democracy in the church, however, rests on the 
basic New Testament idea that the people, the Laos, is the 
primary locus of Christ’s continuing presence. For the 
people are his Body. All authority springs from Christ 
present in the Body and is oriented towards the expansion 
of its inner life and world outreach. A real menace to 
church life would develop if ordained ministers conceived 
of their authority as independent from the living needs of 
the community. It is in terms of serving these living needs 
of the koinonia that authorities should ponder such in¬ 
ternal problems as birth control, various kinds of divorce, 
and clerical marriage. 

Still another reason for greater participational demo¬ 
cracy in the church stems from the belief that the Spirit’s 
charisms are present in the whole people as well as in their 
officials. The purpose of the authority of the latter is to 
promote the gifts in the faithful for the welfare of the 
whole mission of the koinonia in the world. Thus, all 
forms of freedom of expression and participation should be 
maximized in the church. Prior censorship of Catholic lit¬ 
erature and episcopal manipulation of expression in the 
Catholic press should be drastically revised or abolished. 
The prior censorship of the imprimatur and the nihil 
obstat have become evils in an age that respects freedom of 
expression. Other ways, such as scholarly criticism and pas¬ 
toral guidelines, can suffice to instruct the faithful. A 
“kept” press is an abomination in an era that cherishes 
freedom of information. Unfortunately, most papers and 
periodicals controlled by dioceses and religious orders still 
fall far short of honest and open journalism. 

Ecclesiastical ways of suppressing academic freedom and 
intellectual honesty in Catholic higher education are par¬ 
ticularly self-defeating for the church. Such conduct in 
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official church circles does much to render gospel freedom 
incredible to a secularly emancipated age. Only a trusting 
freedom-maximizing church can genuinely call to faith 
today. 

All Christians have a responsibility to listen in faith to 
the voice of the Spirit, speaking from the bottom upward 
as well as from the top downward. Adult obedience in the 
church, therefore, is not simply acquiescence to a mono¬ 
logue from above, but rather the outcome of a dialogue 
among Christians striving humbly to hear the voice of the 
Spirit. Although guidelines in teaching and directing the 
community are set by its officials, the latter must be ever 
attentive to public opinion in the church. Authoritative 
guidelines must be ever flexible and adaptable to new 
needs of the koinonia’s mission in the world. There is only 
one Master in the church, the living Lord; all the faithful, 
officials and members, should be fraternal servants of one 
another. Only in this way will Christians manifest the mys¬ 
tery of churchly authority, which demands that both 
officials and members approach this special kind of au¬ 
thority (ecclesial) with faith in the guiding Spirit. 

Democratic participation, then, is not simply a secular 
value that one can more or less adequately transfer to the 
church. Inasmuch as such participation humanizes men, 
individually and corporately, by helping them grow in the 
values of free choice and action, it also opens them to new 
religious depths. Episcopal collegiality, for all the hesi¬ 
tancy of its implementation, can be far more than an eccle¬ 
siastical concession to modernity. Its basic value lies be¬ 
yond the argument that it is a restoration or renascence of 
the fuller collegiality of the early church. 

The fundamental human-spiritual value of collegiality 
consists in its assistance to the bishops, as authoritative lis- 
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teners to the Spirit speaking in the whole church, to grow 
as persons. Through democratic interaction with their epis¬ 
copal peers, the bishops have the chance to grow in mu¬ 
tual sensitivity to the wider needs of the church and of 
mankind. And this personal deepening of their self-evalua¬ 
tion as men who are bishops in open confrontation with 
their fellow bishops must benefit the whole church. 
Through the very democratic process of collegiality, if 
conducted with freedom and charity, the bishops them¬ 
selves will become more humane and thus more Christian. 

What is radically true of the continuing development of 
bishops applies as well to priests, religious and laity. Hence 
there is a crucial need, today, for analogous, effective forms 
of collegial democracy for the latter groups. In this connec¬ 
tion, a further comparison may be drawn between demo¬ 
cratic procedures and Christian growth. An important pre¬ 
supposition of democracy rests on a confident and opti¬ 
mistic view of man. For the democratic process implicitly 
asserts that—despite man's finitude and his proclivities to¬ 
ward evil—truth and justice will be better served in society 
by fostering an environment of maximal free expression 
and action. In the church, a similar attitude toward free 
expression and initiative, individual and communal, 
should stem from the belief that unique charisms of the 
Spirit are to be found not just in authoritative offices, but 
throughout the whole body of the faithful. 

Democratic means must be established and improved for 
allowing the faithful to express these gifts of the Spirit 
freely and constructively. Without such Christian demo¬ 
cracy, there is a great danger that ecclesiastical laws will 
still be inflexibly imposed from above, rather than issue 
from the consensus arising from Spirit-inspired dialogue. 
Without effective means for democratic participation in 
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the church, many persons will continue to be subordinated 
to institutional needs, even though these needs may be 
outdated. How long will it be before the Catholic Church 
in the United States will emulate Dutch Catholics in hav¬ 
ing national and regional pastoral conferences in which 
both clergy and laity, each making their special and essen¬ 
tial contribution, can discuss and direct the mission of the 
church? 

Another important dimension of democracy is control of 
power concentration through representational methods of 
checks and balances. History is filled with examples of the 
abuse of ecclesiastical power for purposes of individual or 
corporate aggrandizement. Under various pious pretexts, 
people have been manipulated and stunted in their human 
growth; and superstitions, neurotic compulsions and nar¬ 
row, clannish loyalties have taken the place of real Chris¬ 
tian liberation and apostolic service. 

To control possible abuses like these in the church, par¬ 
tial forms of democratic process have long been employed. 
Conciliar democracy has been a part of the Christian tradi¬ 
tion since the Jerusalem Council described in Acts. Vari¬ 
ous types of consultation and election have also curbed 
misuse of power. Moreover, formal and informal pressure 
groups have always existed in the church. 

But in the post-Vatican II era, the renewed vision of au¬ 
thority as service to community calls for more adequate 
ways of distributing and regulating control in the church. 
The seniority system of choosing pastors is hopelessly dated 
and harmful to the church. The methods of selecting bis¬ 
hops and, often, other superiors are for the most part 
closed-shop procedures in which a few influential men can 
exercise excessive power. These antiquated ways result in 
the almost total control, by a very few men, of both the 
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financial and human resources of the ecclesial community. 

It is sometimes objected that more democratic means of 
selecting bishops or of managing resources would lead to 
“politicking” in the church. This argument blithely ig¬ 
nores the fact that politics already exist in the Church and 
always will. For the human aspects of the church call for 
political procedures just as they do in any other human 
grouping. The question is not whether there will be poli¬ 
tics in the church; it is rather what kind of politics there 
will be. Will it be the politics of a power-elite, of a group 
of silent king-makers, who tend to perpetuate their own 
kind? Or will it be the politics of a community that has a 
new religious awareness that authority is a function for 
service, and that therefore the whole community should be 
better represented in the choice of its authoritative serv¬ 
ants? 

It may be that priests’ senates and diocesan synods will 
be a first step toward such democratic participation of laity 
and clergy in the pastoral direction of the church. The 
experience of many Protestant churches, however, should 
caution against overly optimistic views of democratic pro¬ 
cedures in ecclesiastical life. For the tyranny of a theologi¬ 
cally illiterate and conformist laity can be every bit as stul¬ 
tifying as the most repressive hierarchy. 

More democratic forms of life within Catholicism will 
also lead to an increase of that extremely important in¬ 
gredient of renewal: accountability. This factor, often 
taken for granted in democracies, is the secret of their dy¬ 
namism and adaptation. A healthy democracy demands 
that representatives be accountable to their communities 
and that the latter be kept informed of developments. The 
monarchical and paternal forms of Catholicism, however, 
greatly diminish the need for strict accountability to the 
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ecclesial community. Bishops as legal “corporations sole” 
can easily expend community resources without much con¬ 
cerning themselves about community consensus. Roman 
commissions assigned to revise the Mass and the breviary 
need not make progress reports to the people they are serv¬ 
ing. The result is often lack of progress in getting a job 
done, not to mention a growing frustration and lack of 
interest on the part of intelligent Christians, who desire a 
sense of informed participation in renewal. 

A call for a more acute sense of accountability and for 
the structures to effect it is not an attack on legitimate 
authority in the church. To appreciate this point, it is 
important to understand how closely authority structures 
in the church are linked to and even derive from the needs 
of community. The vertical and historical dimensions of 
God’s gratuitous and continuing self-revelation in the 
church distinguish it from ordinary forms of political de¬ 
mocracy. So, too, the church’s functions of teaching, gov¬ 
erning and sanctifying do not rise up exclusively from the 
will of the community. 

Because of many historical accidents, the Catholic 
Church has emphasized the downward and exclusive 
aspects of authoritative office. But in recent decades, re¬ 
vitalized biblical and sacramental theology have made 
Catholics more completely aware of the fraternal aspects of 
authority in the church. The authority of pastoral guidance 
and sacramental order stem from the needs of a com¬ 
munity; this authority exists for the purpose of serving the 
fellowship of word and mission. It is precisely in, through 
and for the community, the Lord’s body, that authority 
structures—papal, episcopal and priestly—are grounded 
and justified. 

Thus a demand for accountability to the ecclesial com- 
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munity, far from being something foreign and rashly im¬ 
ported into the church, arises from the very nature of the 
Christian community as primarily the People of God. 
Church authorities, therefore, should not feel threatened 
by having to give an account to the community. If they are 
truly community servants, functioning for its life of 
brotherhood, authorities should feel more confident in 
their roles when they are responding, in a concretely ac¬ 
countable way, to the community’s needs. 

The present crisis of priestly identity in a secular 
world might be somewhat resolved if officials saw their roles 
less as sacramental functionaries or administrative agents 
and more as enablers according to the word. Sacramental 
and administrative aspects of priestly life have real mean¬ 
ing mainly as part of the broader function of being leaders 
who enable others through word-inspired service to grow 
in Christian maturity. Every Christian community bent on 
a significant mission in the world needs leaders, ministers 
of the word, who enable a life of freedom to flourish. This 
mission of Christian authority was lucidly portrayed by 
Bishop Sergio Mendez-Arceo of Cuernavaca, Mexico: 

The Bishop must know that the vitality of the church does not 
come about through official administration or technical plan¬ 
ning or authoritarian decision. All these have their place 
within the church. But the church is first of all a community 
of life, for the giving of life. All else, all structures and ex¬ 
ternal forms, exist only to foster a climate of freedom, so that 
the summons of God may be heard and obeyed in the hearts of 
the faithful . 4 


4 Taken from a release of the Centro Intercultural de Documentation, 
APDO 479, Cuernavaca, Mexico, p. 3. 
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As the teaching of the priesthood of all believers be¬ 
comes a more understood and assimilated aspect of the 
Catholic community, many of the historically conditioned 
divisions between clergy and laity will disappear. The or¬ 
dained minister will continue to serve the community by 
presiding at the liturgy and other sacraments, and he will 
hopefully find ever more relevant ways of being an enabler 
according to the word. But the style and structure of the 
priestly life will most likely change considerably, as the 
semi-monastic cast of this life evolves into more secular 
forms of living. A technological world and a better edu¬ 
cated populace already have reduced much of the prestige 
that adhered to clerical life in an agrarian society. The 
priest’s role has become less certain to himself and to 
young men who contemplate this form of life. 

Three areas of priestly life will be especially affected by 
the process now at work in the clergy: celibacy, ministry 
and education. Developments in both the theology of mar¬ 
riage and of holy orders, plus a growing appreciation of 
freedom in life-choices, has caused a rethinking of the 
identification between priesthood and celibacy in the 
Western church. There is a growing consensus of opinion 
among the younger clergy and laity in favor of optional 
celibacy. Celibate forms of priesthood and religious life, 
though relatively reduced in size, will continue to witness 
to the gospel value of consecrated celibacy in the church of 
the future. This option will be all the more remarkable as 
it will have to be made in greater and continuing freedom 
of faith. The positive dimension of this Christian renun¬ 
ciation, service to the world in love, will call for more 
maturity on the part of celibates. And the mystery of the 
mutually sustaining relation between celibacy and mar¬ 
riage in the Christian koinonia will be more fully realized. 
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Moreover, if celibacy is truly the free gift that we claim 
it to be, will we not know more adequately who the charis¬ 
matic celibates are by allowing the option of a married 
clergy? 

Although marriage is obviously no panacea for personal 
inadequacies, it can provide for some ordained ministers 
the affectional center from which a more understanding 
and mature pastoral charity will flow. It is becoming in¬ 
creasingly clear among younger priests and lay people that 
clerical celibacy should not be required for all the or¬ 
dained, but ought to be a free option for a cleric. Despite 
ecclesiastical letters to the contrary, it is only a matter of 
time before optional celibacy will be a reality in the West¬ 
ern church. The practical obstacles, such as financing and 
mobility, are not insurmountable. Moreover, the laity, in 
growing numbers, are ready psychologically to accept and 
even welcome a married priesthood. The main opponents 
of a married Catholic clergy are older ecclesiastics who 
were trained in a different understanding of both sexuality 
and priesthood. There will, indeed, be a difficult period of 
transition in this matter, largely because of the present 
archaic and penal strictures of canon law. But the wave of 
history rides with the young. For those who can read the 
signs of our time, a married priesthood is becoming a de¬ 
sirable option for an ever increasing number of Catholics. 

The most important issue, however, in rethinking the 
life-style of ordained ministers in the secular communities 
of shalom is the imaginative renewal of priestly ministries. 
Many of the semi-monastic and bureaucratic forms of 
priestly life no longer speak with any relevance to con¬ 
temporary young men. Very often they do not see Catholic 
clerical life in its present structures as worthy of their life¬ 
time dedication. No amount of pious rhetoric will signif- 
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icantly alter this situation. The church will have to 
experiment with new forms of clerical life and new struc¬ 
tures for ministry. Only after wise and diversified experi¬ 
mentation will new styles of ordained ministry emerge for 
mission in a secular age. These life-styles will probably be 
more secularized than the diocesan and religious-order 
structures that have been familiar to us. 

The pattern of ministry will most likely be less terri¬ 
torial and more functional. Many ordained priests, in a 
modern version of Paul's tent-making ministry, will at 
least partially earn their livelihood through secular com¬ 
petence and responsibilities. In the fifth century spirit of 
Pope Celestine, priests will seek to be less noteworthy for 
their distinctive garb and dwelling than for the personal 
qualities through which they reflect the Gospel. The secu¬ 
lar style of tomorrow's ordained minister will make him 
less of a hierocratic figure in a special clerical caste and 
more of a priestly brother in the koinonia. This reduction 
of the rift between clergy and laity in the Catholic laos 
could have a twofold beneficial result. It would place the 
laity in a more adult position of decision-making, personal 
and corporate, in the Catholic community. It would also 
modify the concept of priestly mediation in the koinonia. 
The ordained minister would not exercise his mediational 
role as someone above the “ordinary faithful," interceding 
for them on the Mountain of God. His intercession and 
mediation would take the form of brotherly exchange. 
His mediation would be that of an enabler who tries to 
promote the life and freedom that quickens in the mis¬ 
sionary community. 

Similar changes are almost certain to take place in reli¬ 
gious orders of men and women, if these are to sustain 
relevance for the modern world. While maintaining the 
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specific character of these groups—celibate love in a com¬ 
munity of service—deep changes will be called for in atti¬ 
tude, style and structure. The three vows of religious life 
will have to be re-examined in the light of the new church- 
consciousness that is growing out of Vatican II. This con¬ 
sciousness can be generally described as more fraternal 
than paternal or maternal, more democratic than monar¬ 
chical and class-conscious, more personalist and communal 
than legalistic and highly centralized. In view of these 
shifts, linked to similar attitudes and new structures in 
society at large, what will be the meaning of poverty in 
religious orders? Can those who live within the protected 
environment of total asylum with its effective removal of 
insecurity and worldly risk be witnesses to others by the 
vow of poverty? Food, clothing, shelter, medical care, edu¬ 
cation and other vital dimensions of life are assured. How 
can this monastic system establish links of solidarity with 
the insecurities of fellow men? 

So, too, with the vow of obedience. This vow has tradi¬ 
tionally been associated with the obedience of Jesus to the 
Father. This is, of course, a worthy basic justification for 
the vow, but we can still ask whether its current forms are 
adequately related to the fundamental dynamism of New 
Testament obedience for today. Is asking for permissions 
from superiors and receiving assignments from above a 
meaningful way of living gospel obedience in our time? 
Indeed, important movements toward dialogue between 
superiors and their co-workers are in process. But the ques¬ 
tion remains. Does not the obedience of Jesus mean pri¬ 
marily a faithful response to the needs for reconciliation in 
the world? Jesus was not obedient to superiors but to his 
sense of mission among men. Obedience to superiors can 
be joined to this more basic form of obedience, but the two 
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cannot be equated. Therefore, the problem persists. Is it 
more meaningful for young persons in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury to place themselves under somewhat monastic styles of 
obedience or are there more basic obediential responses to 
human reconciliation in Christ that must be respected? 
Very concretely, why do so many young Christians today 
prefer the Peace Corps, Vista, etc. to the priesthood? 

Clerical education will depend very much on the assess¬ 
ment of various experiments in priestly ministry. The ac¬ 
cumulated wisdom of the past is not to be discarded, but 
much of post-Tridentine seminary formation will have to 
be thoroughly reformed. It is encouraging that a number 
of significant seminary reforms have begun to take place 
since Vatican II. But the point needs stressing that we will 
not know what to train candidates for in tomorrow's min¬ 
istry, unless we first experiment with new styles of priestly 
life in a secular world. Both religious and secular priests 
are still making do with styles of life that smack more of 
late monasticism than of the life rhythm of the last third of 
the twentieth century. In general, the new directions of 
clerical formation are towards less separation from the 
world in curriculum and style of life. The university and 
the city, with their manifold possibilities, are becoming 
the training ground for Christian leaders of the future. 
This more secular and involved style of education will 
have its own efEect in reforming the structure of priestly 
and religious life. 

The church’s mission in the world calls for a continuing 
development of the role of the laity. The renewal of the 
laity and that of the clergy in each koinonia are mutually 
inter-dependent. At the root of a new laity-clergy theology 
has been the glowing bibilical awareness that the church 
in each place is one fellowship, one laos, called to be 
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priestly and prophetic in the service of humanization. The 
laity as well as the clergy has a priesthood to exercise, both 
at the altar and in the world. Laymen have a prophetic 
vocation both within the church and within their daily 
secular tasks. Liturgical renewal is beginning to orches¬ 
trate the role of the layman, but a true sense of community 
worship has yet to become a reality for most Catholics, lay 
or clerical. Here and there, channels for free expression 
and serious decision-making have been established for the 
laity, but for the most part, the churches are still clerical 
preserves. Lay involvement in the life of Catholic churches 
has not passed beyond the stage of tokenism, although the 
laity's financial contributions are treated with an almost 
hushed respect. 

Long years of paternalistic clerical control have con¬ 
tributed to a strong sense among laymen of apathy regard¬ 
ing the church. They often belong to the church as they 
might to a spiritual alumni association, attending meetings 
occasionally and paying dues. But most laymen do not see 
themselves as the church. Part of the reason for this dis¬ 
torted situation stems from the laity's indifference toward 
their Christian calling. Weighty responsibilities in daily 
secular tasks also make it difficult for them to involve 
themselves more fully in church life. But more important 
reasons for lack of lay participation, especially among the 
more educated, are the irrelevance of much church ac¬ 
tivity, the lack of adult channels of communication, and 
the inferior status given the laity who do attempt to partic¬ 
ipate more fully. 

This situation would be unfortunate for the church’s 
mission in any age, but it is especially tragic today. For the 
servant ministry ( diakonia) of the church in a secularized 
age is more than ever dependent on the layman's in- 
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sight and direction. In the years ahead, the secular servant- 
hood of the laity in the world should become the chief 
ministry of the church. The work of clergymen, when not 
itself directly secular, will constitute auxiliary aids to the 
lay ministry of reconciliation in the world. This inversion 
of practical primacy in the church’s role in the world calls 
for a reversal of many of our long-nurtured concepts of 
ministry. Laymen will have to direct the churches into the 
public ministry of secular service and prophetism in the 
great social, political and cultural issues of the day. Unless 
the laity assumes this vital leadership for the churches, the 
latter will continue to be preoccupied with the nurture of 
children, family stability and private piety. Of course, 
these, too, are important areas of concern for the church, 
but by pursuing these goals exclusively, the church will 
forfeit even greater responsibilities in and for a secularized 
world. As the layman’s ordinary domain of competence is 
in the secular realm, it is here that he must help to guide 
the missionary efforts of the church. 

The layman, however, has yet to realize his power to 
change oppressive and freedom-stunting structures within 
the church so that it can more adequately realize its mis¬ 
sion for humanity. In this matter the laity (and clergy) 
could profitably study the theory and tactics of non-violent 
revolution developed by Martin Luther King Jr. His ges¬ 
tures of civil disobedience were directed against unjust 
and unloving laws. When such legislation exists, even in 
the church, it should be opposed in word and deed. 

Such prophetic action in the church could be an eccle- 
sial analogue to non-violent civil disobedience. Jesus en¬ 
gaged in direct action against Jewish laws of diet and Sab¬ 
bath observance when he judged them to be opposed to 
genuine religious development. Of course, prophetic 
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groups in the church should be critical of their own self- 
righteous tendencies and they should try to effect change 
with as much peace and reasonableness as possible. There 
comes a time, however, when stronger united action is 
called for. Not to act may then be more cowardly than 
virtuous. The laity by controlling funds and the clergy and 
religious by restricting their services can be potent agents 
of change in the church. It does not require much imagi¬ 
nation to envision the results of such protests when a 
group of nuns is being oppressed by authorities or when a 
bishop decides to launch an ill-advised fund-raising cam¬ 
paign. 


11. A Diakonia for the World 

Laity and clergy together should aid one another in de¬ 
veloping a style of life adapted to witness and service in the 
world. The churchly lioinonia should be equipped for its 
worldly diakonia . This style of life will avoid the separat¬ 
ism of the sects, who tend to reject the world and escape 
into a community of the pious saved. The new style of life 
for diakonia will stress a holy worldliness. This way of life 
is to be distinguished from holy otherworldliness and un¬ 
holy worldliness. The church's missionary style for the 
contemporary age involves learning to live a holy life in 
the midst of the world, as Bonhoeffer so well described 
it: 
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During the last year or so I have come to appreciate the 
“worldliness” of Christianity as never before. The Christian is 
not homo religiosus, but a man, pure and simple, just as Jesus 
was a man ... I don’t mean the shallow this-worldliness of the 
enlightened, of the busy, the comfortable, the lascivious. It’s 
something much more profound than that, something in 
which the knowledge of death and resurrection is ever present 
... It is only by living completely in this world that one learns 
to believe. 5 

Man today cries out for meaningful community; those 
who follow the gospel are called in the Spirit to form 
new families. Against the threat of de-personalization in 
contemporary society, the Christian community must be¬ 
come a place where men can experience love and recon¬ 
ciliation in real human contacts. By being themselves 
more fully humanized in the Spirit, Christians will be 
enabled to serve and build a new humanity in the world. 
Whether they be called house-churches or sodalities or 
cell groups, the missionary congregations will foster the 
kind of family in which persons learn to live together in 
mutual understanding and worldly commitment. The 
small group emphasis is not intended to deny the impor¬ 
tance of larger group church-witness in modern society. 
Civil rights and peace demonstrations representing large 
groups of people have had significant influence. But the 
inner dynamism for such wider manifestations gains its 
deeper Christian sense of direction from the life experi¬ 
ence of smaller communities. 

Although homogeniety of backgrounds and interests 
aids these small missionary communities, the church is 
called, in the spirit of the barrier-destroying Christ, to be 
open to people of very different personalities and outlooks. 

B Bonhoeffcr, Letters and Papers from Prison, p. 226. 
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In the present state of the Catholic church, there exists a 
great need for internal reconciliation, without belittling 
compromises from any side, whether progressive or conser¬ 
vative or radical. For a real measure of such reconciliation 
to be achieved, we will have to learn to bear one another’s 
burdens in charity, while speaking, as best we can, the 
truth to one another in love. The openness and respect 
manifested in such communities will make them mission¬ 
ary instruments of dialogue and witness in the inner cities, 
in campaigns for peace, social and racial justice and in 
conversations with modern culture and even with opposed 
ideologies. 

The problem of achieving greater reconciliation among 
persons and viewpoints within the Catholic Church is 
especially acute today. In the wake of Vatican II many 
bishops notably in the United States, are fearfully hold¬ 
ing the line on change, while some others have reverted to 
a preconciliar canonical mentality. Growing numbers of 
younger clergy and laity, in their attempts at continuing 
reform, are moving gradually away from respect for and 
allegiance to ecclesiastical authorities. These younger 
Catholics usually comprise the educated elite. By far the 
largest section of the American Roman Catholic Church 
are the apathetic or partially bewildered laity and clergy. 
Trained in a Catholicism of the church as a “perfect soci¬ 
ety” with clear rules and strict obedience, the latter were 
ill equipped to cope with the recent wave of reform and 
renewal. Positions of “conservatives” and “liberals” have 
polarized to the point of almost constituting two or three 
churches within the church. 

This intra-Catholic divisiveness calls for serious efforts 
of reconciling re-education in word and deed. The pulpit, 
the classroom and the living room should be increasingly 
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used to explain and cultivate an appreciation for the spirit 
and new practices stemming from the Vatican Council. Yet 
such formal education will not suffice. Since the fears and 
suspicions regarding the new thought and style in Catholi¬ 
cism go deeply into the emotional and psychic reaches of 
many personalities, a more personalized kind of education 
is needed. Those who are threatened by change in the 
church must be approached by persons in whom they trust 
as peers in age and experience. It should be recognized, 
however, that reactionary attitudes cannot be measured 
very accurately on the basis of chronological age. Yet as to 
effectiveness in opening people to change, the factor of 
who recommends a book and how he does it is sometimes 
more important than the contents of the book itself. 

Greater strides must be made in the continuing educa¬ 
tion of both clergy and laity. Schools and workshops for 
adult religious education are more needed than ever. Yet 
such education still tends to be too formalistic and ab¬ 
stract. Lecturing to large gatherings of priests or nuns or 
laity has very limited value at best. A person’s religion 
more than many other facets of his existence touches the 
most sensitive areas of his self-acceptance and life-motiva¬ 
tion. Small group meetings, after the manner of sensitivity 
sessions, would seem to be a fruitful way of combining the 
content of renewal with an environment of trusting ac¬ 
ceptance and assimilation. It is also helpful if such groups, 
during spiritual retreats or on other occasions, vary some¬ 
what in age and background. Moreover, the learning pro¬ 
cess in these groups can be aided by fostering an atmos¬ 
phere of prayer and openness to God’s scriptural word. 
Finally, education for church renewal would be signi¬ 
ficantly furthered by drawing persons into the worldly in¬ 
volvements of shalom, as described throughout this book. 
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However much we strive toward inner reconciliation for 
the purpose of the church's wider missionary function in 
the world, tension and even hostility will continue. Some 
persons are too frightened or too hardened to change. 
Others will not want their comfort and security disturbed. 
But tension can also be a positive quality when it serves to 
clarify issues and incite people to take needed action. A 
dull and rather thoughtless harmony has been confused for 
too long in Catholic quarters with loyalty and obedi¬ 
ence. Our church newspapers and documents reflect this 
kind of preconceived harmony that was so much expected 
by ecclesiastical authorities. But the current creative fer¬ 
ment as a source of further renewal is a new and hopeful 
phenomenon in American Catholicism. 

These small missionary communities will strive, in the 
perspective of Bonhoeffer, to become sections of humanity 
conformed to Christ, incarnate, crucified and risen. Only if 
they are incarnate by being fully present in the loneliness, 
separation and distress of the world, will they be able to 
speak with integrity to suffering men. Laymen are espe¬ 
cially present in worldly affairs. The problem is how to 
have them realize that the world of politics, business, sci¬ 
ence and leisure is both the locus of Christian living and of 
any new Christian theology. 

An incarnate community will further learn the service 
of diakonia if it knows how to dialogue with all men. This 
implies honestly learning how to listen as well as speak. 
Easy answers to complex problems should be shunned. 
Healing dialogue also calls for compassion which avoids 
both condescension and moral ism. Compassion means 
sharing deeply another's lot, standing beside the brother 
with unostentatious love. 

A missionary community in service need not seek the 
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cross in special acts of asceticism and withdrawal from the 
secular. Accepting one’s daily tasks in the home or on the 
job, and imbuing these tasks with a spirit of faith and 
charity, will bring many opportunities of experiencing sac¬ 
rificial obedience. As individuals and as a group, members 
of the missionary congregation will also search out the real 
needs of others in their neighborhood or city. Generous 
service in community organizations and an active partici¬ 
pation in the politics of an area become ways of articulat¬ 
ing the Christian conviction that a “political God” is 
calling to sacrifice in the midst of worldly needs. The mis¬ 
sionary community in the contemporary diaspora ought to 
be wary of its own Christian authenticity, if its service is 
not marked by the way of the cross. Life is strewn with the 
painful obstacles (“scandals”) of misunderstanding, suspi¬ 
cion, enmity and frustration. 

Amid these hardships, Christian service, based on a the¬ 
ology of the cross, quietly proclaims its faith and hope in 
the resurrection. The efforts of the missionary community 
will sometimes be stifled by failure and rejection. Rather 
than retreat into pious generalities, the Christian must 
learn to confront the scandal of the gospel that dashes to 
pieces his own imaginings of earthly success. That his hope 
is sustained in the face of absurdity and defeat is the high¬ 
est witness to the resurrection. For he knows that in the 
obediential love revealed on the cross, the hope and power 
of new life is already breaking into the world. 

The chief virtue of the congregation in mission is hope 
tested by adversity. Only in such hope can it proclaim 
good news to the poor, sight to those blinded by their own 
egoism and liberation from the oppressive powers of this 
age. Only in the grace of this hope can the missionary 
community be an authentic leaven of protest and change 
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amid structures that violate justice and freedom among 
men. A Christian community alive with this hope becomes 
a celebration of the gift of humanity. For it has confidence 
that in the power of the Spirit newness of life will con¬ 
tinue to spring from the seed of self-giving that dies in the 
service of the world. 

Closely related to the theology of hope is a sense of the 
future as a creative source of finding the presence of God 
in the world. The biblical God is the Lord who leads his¬ 
tory onward toward the future. Man empowered by grace 
and doing God’s work in the here and now is motivated by 
his creative hopes for the future of mankind and of the 
cosmos. Ernst Bloch’s (the Marxist philosopher) defini¬ 
tion of man as he-who-hopes establishes a valuable link 
with the futurist dimensions of Christian eschatology. It is 
vitally important for communities of shalom to reactivate 
the dynamic sense of hoping for the future, of living in 
expectancy of the new. 

In this way we will be able to overcome our idolatry of 
the past and realize that what we do in the concrete 
present is shaping both the church and the world of to¬ 
morrow. Marxism has tended to sacrifice the present for 
the future; Christianity, especially in its Catholic forms, 
has been inclined to sacrifice the present for the past. New 
movements in Communist countries like Poland and 
Czechoslovakia indicate a growing revulsion toward sacri¬ 
ficing the freedom and integrity of the present generation 
for a future ideal. The church must learn more fully how 
to let its hope for the future enhance the liberty and cre¬ 
ativity of persons in the present, rather than subjugate 
them to the stifling ways of the past. The God of the future 
comes toward us as a judging force, shattering our histori¬ 
cal idols and opening us to truly new possibilities. 
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The theology of diakonia , rooted in the community’s 
conformity to Christ incarnate, crucified and risen, must 
also be located in concrete areas of human alienation. 
Diakonia , as service, refers to the art of making whole, 
that is, of healing and reconciling. The missionary congre¬ 
gation must first locate and study the wounds in the 
human community around it. In an urban setting, these 
may be the alienations caused by ethnic and racial ten¬ 
sions, the conflicts between city-centers and suburbs, be¬ 
tween the haves and the have-nots. This picture is usually 
clouded by the complexities and pressures of local politics 
and business concerns. Often these problems must be ap¬ 
proached on a city-wide basis, with the broadest range of 
ecumenical cooperation. A successful e ample of such co¬ 
operation in the ig6o’s has been the Woodlawn project in 
Chicago, which drew the cooperation of ninety community 
organizations, including thirteen churches. It also en¬ 
couraged the poor themselves to participate in the quest 
for better opportunities in housing, jobs and other dimen¬ 
sions of urban renewal. Where men are summoned to new 
dignity, freedom and responsibility, there the church must 
learn to see God working for a fuller humanity. 

The church, as a community in mission, must constantly 
seek new ways of witness in education, the arts and culture. 
On Catholic and non-Catholic campuses, small Christian 
communities are called to find new ways of involvement in 
real student concerns and in the educational process itself. 
Too often, the campus ministry has restricted itself to peri¬ 
pheral piety and leisure activities. In the world of art, also, 
the Christian churches have largely become strangers. This 
has been admitted recently by statements from high Prot¬ 
estant and Catholic sources, and these churches have also 
recognized their share of blame for this situation. The 
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churches must learn to approach the artist with a new 
openness of discerning acceptance. Various Protestant con¬ 
gregations in New York City, like St. Mark's in the Bowery 
and Judson Memorial, have attempted to integrate into 
worship and witness the artist’s love for the world. The 
authentic artist treats the world with great respect and 
strives to celebrate it creatively. He is dismayed or repelled 
by Christians who seem to live in some other, non¬ 
natural world, or who simply want to manipulate the 
things of earth for ends unrelated to the sheer vitality of 
the things themselves. Again, a great task of reconciliation 
challenges the contemporary churches in dialogue with 
artistic creativity. 

Peace is another vital area for the commitment of com¬ 
munities that realize their worldly vocation. And yet, how 
few churches and church-related schools are actually dedi¬ 
cated to study, education and action towards peace in the 
Vietnamese War. This conflict hardly seems to concern the 
churches, as they go their routinely pious ways, with per¬ 
haps a brief prayer for peace added to the Mass. Yet the 
war represents our greatest national dilemma today. It is 
not only terribly costly in human and material resources, 
but it has vast effects on curbing needed domestic efforts in 
our cities toward justice for minorities. The war has also 
blighted constructive aid to developing nations, and most 
importantly, it is doing much to corrupt the conscience of 
America. For the most part, our people pursue their plea¬ 
sures with little concern for the destruction we are visiting 
on a small nation; they console themselves with simplistic 
views about holy crusades against Communism. 

Where, in all this slaughter, is the voice and conscience 
of the American churches? They seem to have committed 
the whole matter to the President and the Pentagon. A few 
bishops have had the courage to speak out, but for the 
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most part, the leaders are silent. No single issue in our 
time better portrays the pious irrelevance of the churches 
in each place than their widespread abdication of responsi¬ 
bility to investigate the war critically and to speak pro¬ 
phetically for de-escalation and negotiation. Recent popes 
and Vatican II as well as the National and World Councils 
of Churches have strongly urged the churches to work for 
peace. But on the local levels, these urgings are usually 
ignored. 

A related question is that of selective conscientious ob¬ 
jection. Vatican II urged that the rights of conscience in 
the matter of military involvements be carefully preserved. 
Yet the American bishops are strangely silent on the im¬ 
portant issue of selective conscientious objection. From a 
Christian moral standpoint, they have an excellent case. 
Furthermore, when will some bishop support those Cath¬ 
olics who claim that selective service laws and attitudes 
discriminate against Catholics and others who are not 
given the same consideration for C.O. status as are mem¬ 
bers of the traditional “peace churches”? Again, a strong 
supporting case from civil law and moral principle can be 
made. Why are our leaders in the church so silent about 
these issues, yet so outspoken about smut, sexy films and 
other aspects of sexual and family morality? Could it be 
that an uncritical and thus false sense of patriotism 
coupled with a desire to maintain middle class respecta¬ 
bility are powerful motivating factors among ecclesiastical 
authorities? 

On the broader world scene. Catholic social documents 
like Pacem in Terris and Populornm Progressio have made 
critical and significant contributions in a rather abstract 
way. Yet we are perhaps too general and diplomatic in our 
statements. Moreover, we fail to follow through with dra¬ 
matic protest actions as Christians. Why cannot the church 
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speak directly and concretely to the issue of the slaughter 
of Biafrans in Nigeria and Communists in Indonesia? 
Cannot the church risk a strong and challenging statement 
concerning the strangulation of political and social rights 
for blacks in Rhodesia, South Africa, Angola and Miss¬ 
issippi? It has yet to be established that the prophetic voice 
of the churches is more effective when it is modulated in 
the suave, general and somewhat innocuous accents of the 
diplomat and the academician. Perhaps we fear to suffer 
liabilities in the places that are criticized. Yet every 
prophet should be willing to risk a few stones; we must be 
willing to back prophetic words with prophetic deeds. The 
goal of the church is not self-survival, but rather world- 
survival and human reconciliation. 

Questions of urban poverty, education, art and peace 
are mentioned as a few important examples of areas in 
which a missionary congregation seeks to implement its 
witness and service. This churchly mission in the world is 
often hampered, not so much by lack of virtue or good will, 
but by outdated structures that do not lend themselves to 
the kind of diakonia called for in the issues of poverty and 
peace. It has been rightly observed that many church 
structures suffer from “morphological fundamentalism.” 
This fundamentalism of forms is a kind of rigidity in 
church structures that impedes significant gospel witness 
in the world. The old structures are supposedly sanc¬ 
tioned by tradition, but they are very often only the 
remnants of another historical period which churchmen 
have not had the courage or imagination to modify. Mor¬ 
phological fundamentalism in the structures of dioceses 
and religious orders is as harmful to the church’s mis¬ 
sion as fundamentalism in the areas of scripture and doc¬ 
trine. These outdated structures become “heretical” when 
they stymie the mission of the gospel by not allowing the 
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churches to adapt their structures to the summons of God 
heard in the diversified needs of men. 

New structures for a worldly mission may take many 
forms, depending on what kind of agenda is presented by 
human needs. Congregations should generally move today 
in the direction of family-type structures, for all the rea¬ 
sons noted above. Other church structures should embody 
the goal of permanent availability. On this level, in addi¬ 
tion to forms of organized charity, service centers for civil 
rights, social justice, artistic understanding and peace edu¬ 
cation might be established. Permanent community struc¬ 
tures, such as religious orders, have a vast field open to 
them for missionary experimentation with new forms of 
worldly service. Parishes might learn, after the pattern of 
the East Harlem Protestant Parish, to set up task-force 
structures for ad hoc or continuing missions. Some of these 
task forces might concentrate their study and prophetic 
witness in the areas of business, government, mass media 
and the arts. 

Often today, the new structures will need to take forms 
that transcend geographic and denominational barriers. 
Race, peace, poverty, narcotics, retardation and many 
other issues must also be tackled by the churches on 
broader functional (as distinct from territorial) and inter¬ 
faith lines. These pluriform structures will take on various 
styles as they attempt to give expression to God’s presence 
in Jesus Christ today. Their structures may sometimes re¬ 
semble the seminar; at other times the models may be 
drawn from schools, corporations or government. This di¬ 
versity is a mark of authentic church renewal. It implies a 
willingness to recognize change and interdependence as a 
fundamental characteristic of all institutions, including 
the church. 

The purpose of these new structures is not the sort of 
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evangelism that fishes men out of the world into a realm of 
piety, but rather a truly altruistic evangelism that strives to 
serve the humanization and liberation (redemption from 
the powers) of mankind. This evangelism requires a mis¬ 
sionary attitude of risk. Such a missionary orientation calls 
for an outlook of “safety last.” It urges the churches to 
move wisely but bravely into new structures. Many rules of 
the past no longer hold, as the churches today find them¬ 
selves in emergency situations and even in extremis: “We 
have all fallen into a constant state of emergency. The 
society that is presupposed in canon law exists only in a 
few surviving aYeas—for the rest it is rank in the brains of 
the canonists.” 0 This attitude of “safety last” requires that 
the churches in mission have a deep confidence in the 
Holy Spirit who is the vital force of change in both church 
and world. 

An increasingly important dimension of the life of mis¬ 
sionary communities in the world is that of “secular ecu¬ 
menism.” This means going beyond common worship and 
interchurch dialogue on theological issues, two important 
elements of the church unity movement, to work together 
for a much wider unity of man in secular society. This 
modern tendency received a classic expression for Protes¬ 
tants and Orthodox in the statement of the Lund Con¬ 
ference on Faith and Order in 1952: . . we should do 

together all that can be done together, and do separately 
only that which must be done separately.” 7 The same 
this-worldly or secular thrust has gained authoritative 
weight for Catholics in papal encyclicals and in Vatican II 

0 J. C. Hoekendijk, The Church Inside Out (Philadelphia: The West¬ 
minster Press, 1964), p. 162. 

7 From the Lund report, cited in The Third World Conference on 
Faith and Order , (London: SCM Press Ltd., 1953), p. 34. 
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documents. The Decree on Ecumenism affirms that: ‘‘Co¬ 
operation among all Christians. . . . should be ever in¬ 
creasingly developed.” 8 The same document notes how 
this cooperation manifests a bond of unity already 
achieved among separated Christians, and witnesses to 
their servant character in face of the political, social and 
cultural problems of twentieth century man. 

A pilgrim and diaspora church is by its very nature sent 
forth to preach and live the gospel. A church on mission is 
not primarily a place for the individual salvation of its 
members. In a broader sense, this mission means the call¬ 
ing to reconciliation of alienated humanity in the social 
structures of life. The main task of a missionary com¬ 
munity, therefore, is not to comfort religious individuals, 
but to establish the peace, the shalom, among men. Per¬ 
haps we are coming to see with greater insight the Pauline 
conception of Christ who is our peace, because he tears 
down the barriers of hatred by which men are alienated 
from one another. 

To be truly proclaimed, the word of shalom cannot be 
the simple repetition of biblical verses. It must rather be a 
word that speaks with challenging power for today amid 
the concrete alienations of society. It must speak to the 
contemporary psychological problems of insecurity and 
meaninglessness, as well as to sociological and economic 
issues. The shalom must be lived within the churches by 
an attitude of openness to pluralistic values, of questioning 
with fellow searchers inside and outside of the churches, 
and of living humbly and hopefully with the prospects of 
rapid and disconcerting change. The churches are called to 
demonstrate the shalom by their actions of reconciliation 
in risk situations, where Christians act with discerning 

8 Abbott, op. cit., p. 354: #12. 
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trust, but without elaborate codes. For in many ways the 
codes of the past are inadequate for the complex problems 
of the present, such as those of war and peace, and of world 
hunger. 

In a previous age, when the mission of the churches was 
conceived of more in terms of individual salvation from a 
static place of testing, the need for a combined witness of 
separated churches was not as acutely felt. But with the 
growing understanding that the churches' mission is to 
strive to establish the reconciling shalom in an evolving 
world, the demand for a united witness of Christians in the 
secular order has greatly intensified. Thus, for the mission 
of the churches today, secular ecumenism is not just an 
option, it is a necessity. The churches must become signs 
and functions of a broader shalom, or they will be more or 
less gently tolerated as relics of a dead epoch. The life of 
the churches, therefore, must become more ecumenical in 
a secular way; their movement must be centrifugal rather 
than centripetal; they are gathered and built up by the 
word in order to be scattered, to become God's missionary 
outreach to the world. Even before realizing full unity in 
doctrine and worship, the churches must seek the reconcil¬ 
iation of secular ecumenism among themselves in order to 
become signs of God's shalom in the world. 

On a more practical level, it should be clearly admitted 
that the separated churches, even while working together, 
will achieve only limited success in their strivings for re¬ 
demptive freedom among men. Within the churches, there 
are limitations in knowledge of complex social issues, as 
well as limitations of personnel, resources, vision and plan¬ 
ning. There are also the restrictions that result from previ¬ 
ous commitments to dated but diehard ministries and in¬ 
stitutions, which refuse to commit suicide or to fade away. 
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Private or collective fears of crossing denominational lines 
in a given locale also hinder the liberating apostolate of 
secular ecumenism. 

Failure to cooperate with non-religious agencies for 
human betterment is still another cause of the inadequate 
response of the churches to secular ecumenism. Fre¬ 
quently, such agencies are well equipped and eager to help 
the churches in social ministries. These prophets from out¬ 
side the visible churches are sometimes more adept than 
the churches at reading the signs of the times and indicat¬ 
ing where God’s action is. In addition, there are impedi¬ 
ments to the redemptive task of human reconciliation and 
liberation that arise from the wasteful duplications in the 
social apostolates of the churches themselves. Finally, since 
the churches often enough do not see the liberating task of 
human reconciliation as a basically religious endeavor, 
they settle for a token and peripheral commitment to these 
ministries. Motivated in these works by a gradualist time¬ 
table, lacking in urgency, the churches will feel ecu¬ 
menical if they ask themselves: how can we begin to do 
anything together? Whereas, the real question to spur on a 
united ministry for redemptive reconciliation should be: 
how can we justify or afford doing anything apart? 

Professor Albert Outler of Southern Methodist Uni¬ 
versity has suggested that the Vatican and the World 
Council of Churches issue joint pastorals on matters of 
common agreement, such as social and political issues. Sim¬ 
ilarly, could not regional and local councils of churches 
join with the Catholic bishops of the area in joint state¬ 
ments on vital socio-moral problems? People are wonder¬ 
ing, furthermore, what real justification there is for so 
many separate agencies of charities among the churches. 
Surely, there is no serious disagreement on this level that 
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would justify the duplication of facilities and personnel. 
These easily accepted divisions impede the positive sign- 
value of ecumenical churches intent on reconciliation in 
the world. 

To conclude our exploration of a worldly church for a 
secular age, we shall describe briefly the new direction in 
which the Spirit seems to be leading the churches. In gen¬ 
eral, this orientation is toward new and vital ministries of 
reconciliation in servant and brotherly solidarity with 
humanity. A statement from the new Presbyterian Confes¬ 
sion of 1967 depicts the ever growing concern for a min¬ 
istry of reconciliation among Protestant churches: 

To be reconciled to God is to be sent into the world as his 
reconciling community. This community, the church uni¬ 
versal, is entrusted with God’s message of reconciliation and 
shares his labor of healing the enmities which separate men 
from God and from each other. Christ has called the church to 
this mission and given it the gift of the Holy Spirit. The 
church maintains continuity with the apostles and with Israel 
by faithful obedience to this call . 9 

The element of solidarity with men in the missionary task 
of the churches is emphasized in the opening lines of one 
of the most important documents of Vatican II: 

The joys and the hopes, the griefs and the anxieties of the 
men of this age, especially those who are poor or in any way 
afflicted, these too are the joys and the hopes, the griefs and 
the anxieties of the followers of Christ. Indeed, nothing gen¬ 
uinely human fails to raise an echo in their hearts. For theirs 
is a community composed of men. United in Christ they are 
led by the Holy Spirit in their journey to the kingdom of the 

°Thc confession of 1967, Part II, Section A., #1. Taken from The 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church News , XXIX (June, 1967), p. 6. 
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Father and they have welcomed the news of salvation which is 
meant for every man. That is why this community realizes that 
it is truly and intimately linked with mankind and its his¬ 
tory. 10 

This mission of reconciliation in solidarity can also be 
depicted by describing three ways of looking at the church. 
The first is a vision of the church “from above.” In a cer¬ 
tain sense, the church will always speak from above, in as 
much as it correctly communicates or manifests God’s pur¬ 
poses, which are “above” in that they cannot be totally 
understood or contained in history. But there is another 
way of looking at the church “from above.” This is a view 
that prevailed through many centuries, and was formed in 
the feudal and monarchical patterns of history from the 
time of the decline of the Roman Empire. The church was 
seen in the role of master, and the world in that of pupil. 
There was a tendency for the church to talk down to the 
world, because the church claimed to have a universal 
understanding of things, material and spiritual. 

Although the church had valid insights into God’s pur¬ 
poses for man and the cosmos, it was so conditioned by its 
all-embracing historical eminence and a certain all-embrac¬ 
ing philosophical worldview that it was inclined to ex¬ 
aggerate the breadth of its knowledge. The prestigious 
position of the church also lent itself to a dominative 
mode of authority. Men were to be commanded rather 
than attracted, and heavy sanctions were imposed for fail¬ 
ure to comply. This whole style of the church “from 
above” would be a dead end for Christianity in a secular 
age. 

Still another way of understanding the church is that of 

10 Abbott, op. cit., pp. 199-200: Constitution on the Church in the 
Modern World, Preface, #1. 
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the church “apart.” For the last century and a half, this 
pattern has become more and more widespread among 
both Protestants and Catholics. This is a type of funda¬ 
mentalist and pietistic withdrawal to the wings of human 
history. The process of secularization was either ignored or 
rejected as indifferent or threatening to the life of the 
church. Churches retreated into separated realms of piety 
and individual salvation. The churches either whispered 
or shouted dogmatics and moralisms from the wings, and 
they eagerly stretched their long evangelistic canes to pull 
endangered individuals from the worldly stage. True 
Christian life went on in the wings, where the curtains 
could be drawn on the material, the natural and the his¬ 
torical. In subtle ways, many church structures and men¬ 
talities still reflect this vision of the community “apart.” 
Aside from the kind of this-worldly “apartness” described 
in Bonhoeffer’s “arcane discipline,” the patterns of the 
church “apart” offer little hope for the future mission of 
Christianity. 

The way of the future, already alluded to in the quota¬ 
tions above and throughout this investigation into the pro¬ 
cess of secularization, will have to be that of the church “in 
the midst.” It will call for a humble and servant approach 
to the world already touched by redemption. It will mean 
attentive listening to the Spirit speaking wherever men are 
struggling to be free from the psychological, political, eco¬ 
nomic, social and cultural powers of human oppression. 
The church “in the midst” will need to be made up of 
communities that will act courageously, once they heard 
the Spirit's call in the world. This action will often be 
painful and risky. It will demand a profound reappraisal 
of many of the present attitudes, styles and structures of 
church life. We will have to learn to travel light, as we cut 
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away the dead accretions of the past and launch into new 
forms of Christian living. There will be no ecclesiastical 
idols, and few certainties upon which to rely. The church 
“in the midst” must embrace fully its pilgrim status as it 
moves out on its mission, embracing humanity in reconcil¬ 
ing solidarity. Its only guarantee will be trusting faith in 
the Spirit, who alone makes all things new. 


Appendix I 


Protestant Thinkers on 
Secularization 


Among contemporary Protestant thinkers, secularization is 
interpreted favorably as restoring the church to a new 
awareness of the biblical-prophetic dimensions of its mis¬ 
sion in the world. The remarkably comprehensive book by 
the Dutch scholar, A. T. van Leeuwen, Christianity in 
World History / advances the thesis that both the western 
and non-western worlds are meeting the impact of biblical 
history through the process of secularization. Van Leeuwen 
understands biblical history as the struggle of prophetic 
faith in a God who dwells among men to overcome what 
he calls the ontocratic pattern of society. According to this 
author, the ontocratic pattern of society identifies the 

1 (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1964); (London: Edinburgh 
House, 1964). 
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order of the cosmos with the order of society, whereas the 
biblical orientation denies this identification in the name 
of a living God whose rule and whose will cannot be com¬ 
pletely equated with any human structure of society. 

The ontocratic pattern had asserted itself in the ancient 
civilizations of China, India and Egypt. But according to 
van Leeuwen, the Judeo-Christian tradition has also been 
constantly threatened by the ontocratic pattern. The He¬ 
brew kingdom tended to take on its features, as did the 
Byzantine form of the Christian church. Throughout the 
history of the church, however, the prophetic tradition, 
nourished in the Bible, has repeatedly challenged the 
ontocratic temptation. Now, for the first time, many of the 
ontocratic societies of Asia are being deeply stimulated, 
and even disrupted, by the this-worldly process of seculari¬ 
zation. Although the triumph of secularization should not 
be naively associated with the victory of the Kingdom of 
God, it is seen by van Leeuwen as the present form in 
which the non-western world is confronting the attack on 
the ontocratic pattern. Although the Christian churches 
themselves are not sufficiently aware of the meaning of this 
secularization for their own lives, it is an irreversible 
event carrying the challenge of biblical, prophetic religion 
towards unseen possibilities of a common universal history. 

The Christian churches have for too long looked upon 
the technocratic revolution of recent centuries as alien to 
the gospel. It is, indeed, foreign to the mentality of a 
Christendom fixed by its static dichotomies—heaven and 
earth, nature and grace, church and world. Religion, in 
this perspective, has become a chief enemy of a process 
whose roots are really consonant with biblical eschatology. 
Instead of realizing the positive correlations of seculariza¬ 
tion with biblical history, the churches long condemned 
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the materialism and atheism of the technocratic age. By 
this negative stand, the churches have been unable to ful¬ 
fill their role of healing shalom within the basically Chris¬ 
tian secularizing surge of modern times. 

There are certainly demonic and nihilistic currents in 
the technocratic revolution, as evidenced in the individu¬ 
alistic and solipsistic directions of exaggerated capitalism 
and despairing forms of existentialism. These currents can 
also be witnessed in all-absorbing forms of collectivism, 
which threaten personal freedom and creativity by subject¬ 
ing men to powerful and unscrupulous ideologues who 
pretend to know the ineluctable direction of history. As an 
escape from the demonic elements of individualism and 
collectivism in the technocratic era, made more fiendish by 
the spectre of the bomb, many have retreated into a shal¬ 
low and artificial kind of romanticism. 

The world of slick gadgets and immediate pleasures 
immunize these people from exploring the more profound 
and redemptive dimensions of secularization. In this per¬ 
spective, gospel faith frees man from the world for the sake 
of both the world and his own salvation. The man of bibli¬ 
cal faith is not only liberated by the eschatological history 
of the scriptures from the enclosed world of the Greeks; 
he is also emancipated from the principalities and powers 
which constrained pre-Christian man. He is freed from the 
enslaving divinities of this world, to realize his true self as 
a creature. As he shares God’s work in the world by build¬ 
ing a new humanity, the man of biblical faith is not threat¬ 
ened by the powers of this eon; not even by the power of 
death can he be separated from God (Rom. 8:38ff.). Be¬ 
cause of this emancipation in faith, the early Christians 
were looked upon by the pious heathen as godless and 
atheists. 
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The “powers of this world,’’ however, are not in them¬ 
selves evil, from the New Testament point of view. It is 
only that man in his sinful brokenness and fear has divin¬ 
ized and worshipped these powers (Rom. 1:24). The bib¬ 
lical Christian, now freed by faith in God, is not taken out 
of the world, but rather he is commissioned to engage him¬ 
self in a de-divinized world, as a fellow worker with Christ 
(Rom. 8:17). He is therefore newly responsible for using 
the powers of this world to fashion his own history. Thus, 
the process of secularization, according to Friedrich Go- 
garten, is eminently compatible with biblical faith: 

Secularizing has to do with the furthering of the freeing of 
man from the world, and of his lordship over it which is a 
consequence of the freedom, acquired by faith, of the son for 
the Father, through which the mythical world is replaced by 
the historical world. 2 

The world, however, is not simply reduced to an indiffer¬ 
ent stage on which the man of faith works out his personal 
salvation. The world is, rather, liberated for the promo¬ 
tion of its own autonomous values through the use of 
human reason. Precisely because man is freed by faith to 
worship the true God, he obtains a genuine rational and 
secular relation to the world. 

To be true to itself, biblical faith must maintain a di¬ 
alectical balance between its this-worldly freedom and a 
dependence on God. If the former aspect of the polarity is 
discarded, the Christian risks falling into the heteronomy 
of ecclesiastical dictation or the autonomy of pious, other¬ 
worldly individualism. If the pole of dependence on God 

2 Translated from Friedrich Gogarten's Verhdngnis and Hoffnung der 
Neuzeit in Ronald Gregor Smith, Secular Christianity (London: Collins, 
1966), p. 153. 
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is abandoned, the Christian will be tempted to see the 
world again as a closed unit, and to become the slave of its 
determinisms. It is this attempt to manipulate history in a 
totally enclosed world for completely predetermined ends 
that results in false secular ideologies. Here is the root 
problem of secularism as opposed to genuine seculariza¬ 
tion. The man of biblical faith cannot possess the future; 
he cannot substitute sight for faith. Only by living in the 
hope of a future that is God’s does the Christian preserve 
the biblical polarity that frees the world to become and be 
itself and liberates man to assume his active responsibility 
within it. 

In The Secular City, Harvey Cox related in a stimulat¬ 
ing, though insufficiently nuanced, manner the biblical 
contribution of the Hebrew scriptures to the process of 
secularization. For Cox, the creation story represents the 
disenchantment of nature, a victory over the magical view 
of life so prevalent in the ancient world. As in Gogarten’s 
perspective, nature is not continuous with the divine, nor 
is man absorbed into a closed cosmic system. Nature be¬ 
comes the locus of man’s responsible relation to the pur¬ 
pose of God. The Exodus passages manifest the desacraliza¬ 
tion of politics, because the kings of Israel are subject to 
Yahweh who curbs their sacral ambitions through the civil 
disobedience stirred up by prophetic figures. The tempta¬ 
tion of falling back into neosacral politics has plagued the 
history of both Israel and the church, but the biblical re¬ 
jection of such idolatry is proclaimed by prophets in every 
age. Cox sees the Sinai covenant as the deconsecration of 
values, beginning with the prohibition against graven 
images. Man is thus set free from false absolutes to foster 
the relative but significant values of the human com¬ 
munity in history. The very relativity of worldly values, as 
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the historian Herbert Butterfield realized, opens man to 
the possibilities of a dynamically creative future. Man is 
thus not a prisoner of limited values nor captivating sys¬ 
tems of thought: 

There are times when we can never meet the future with 
sufficient elasticity of mind, especially if we are locked in con¬ 
temporary systems of thought. We can do worse than re¬ 
member a principle which both gives us a firm Rock and 
leaves us the maximum elasticity for our minds: the principle: 
Hold to Christ, and for the rest be totally uncommitted. 3 

Although the heritage of the Scriptures which con¬ 
tributed to secularization was often ignored or denied in 
church history, its progressive manifestation can be docu¬ 
mented in the Christian West. In the New Testament, 
domestic admonitions (Eph. 5:21-6:9; Col. 3:18-4:1; 1 
Peter 2:18-3:7) influence worldly social and cultural struc¬ 
tures such as marital relations and the status of slaves and 
masters. Later, the Christians were to suffer many disabili¬ 
ties because of their opposition to the deification of the 
state. Medieval views of Christianization, although often 
associated with dichotomized, static thought forms and im¬ 
mobile polity structures, led to a special care for the op¬ 
pressed, the helpless and the deprived. Christendom, for 
all its limitations, also introduced deeper dimensions of 
the unity of the human race through the biblical meaning 
of the Incarnation. 

From the extension of the biblical perspective, it would 
be a mistake to understand the Renaissance and the En¬ 
lightenment as the termination of process of Christianiza¬ 
tion, although these periods did spell the beginning of the 

3 Herbert Butterfield, Christianity and History (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1950), p. 146. 
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end of Christendom. Although unnoticed and frequently 
attacked by the churches, the secularization linked to these 
periods of history is to be understood as the modern con¬ 
tinuation of biblical Christianization. 4 For example, the 
growth of science and technology in the West is not with¬ 
out a real debt to the biblical demythologizing of nature 
and the consequent domination of men over nature in the 
name of God (Gen. 1:26-30; Ps. 8). 

Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, who has spent much of his 
adult life in India, notes that it is difficult for a European 
to realize what the liberation from the divinized forces of 
nature means in the Orient. 5 Christianity helped to intro¬ 
duce not only the biblical doctrine of liberation from cos¬ 
mic powers, but it was also instrumental in bringing in 
new crops, new techniques of cultivation and new indus¬ 
trial skills. The desacralization of nature is a prerequisite 
for a vigorous science and technology. 

It might also be suggested, however, that the churches, 
insufficiently sensitive to the biblical relation to scientific 
development, have sometimes treated modern technology 
as a dubious phenomenon, somewhat foreign to gospel 
religion. Because of this, the churches have failed to 
understand the acute confusion and even the terror of 
technological man as he faces the possible future misuses of 
science. Since the churches are more closely related to the 
development of science than they usually realize, their ob¬ 
ligation to work for a healing shalom amid technological 
threats is all the greater. 

The great social and political developments of recent 

4 Henrikus Berkhof, The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit (Richmond, Va.: 
John Knox Press, 1964), pp. miff. See also Albert H. van den Heuvcl, 
The Humiliation of the Church (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1966), pp. 20fF. 

'Leslie Newbigin, Honest Religion for Secular Man (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1966), p. 33. 
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centuries are also the outcome o£ a secularization with a 
Christian background. The fact that a number of modern 
social revolutions, from the French Revolution on, have 
had to pit themselves against both altar and throne does 
not deny the biblical basis that was one of the contributing 
forces to these revolutions. The bible introduced a God 
who transcends the natural and social order. He is a God of 
righteousness, who according to the prophets and the 
psalms, puts down those who oppress other men and lifts 
up the downtrodden. This justice of God, which is con¬ 
cerned about the orphan, the poor and the stranger, is also 
seen in the Hebrew Scriptures as a gift of God. Men are 
invited to respond by imitating in their own lives in soci¬ 
ety this righteousness of God. 

In the New Testament, Jesus does not stress the social¬ 
revolutionary character of justice as much as did the He¬ 
brew prophets. The role of social reformer is not em¬ 
phasized in the life of Jesus, and that of national, messianic 
hero is positively avoided. Against the religious hypocrisy 
of his time, Jesus preached the deeper dimensions of God’s 
righteousness, that is, his saving mercy which the coming 
Kingdom would invite men to accept in faith. But this 
divine mercy is precisely a new outpouring of the holiness 
of God’s righteousness that can have profound conse¬ 
quences on human activity in the social and political 
realm. Set free, by faith in this mercy, from the powers of 
nature, of sacral politics and of legalistic religion, newly 
liberated Christians could turn to building and promoting 
a new social humanity. Liberty, equality and fraternity are 
also key gospel concepts, which the Holy Spirit continues 
to engender in the world: “The liberating and transform¬ 
ing power of the Spirit of Jesus Christ is at work every¬ 
where where men are freed from the tyranny of nature. 
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state, color, caste, class, sex, poverty, disease, and ignor¬ 
ance/’ 6 

The secularized form of biblical eschatology is also a 
driving power of the movement that is drawing all nations 
into a single history. The secularized biblical eschatology, 
stripped of primitive cosmological and historical world¬ 
views, can be understood in a dynamic sense that is true to 
the basic scriptural orientation. The new world order to¬ 
ward which history is hesitatingly and painfully moving is 
clearly in keeping with the unifying and universalist out¬ 
reach of the scriptures. The secularized form of biblical 
eschatology is at work in the developing nations of Asia 
and Africa. These peoples are making radical changes in 
their ways of life for the sake of a new social order and a 
more humane existence. A new material and cultural in¬ 
terdependence among the different nations and races of 
the world is leading to a new universal consciousness 
among men. Race riots in American cities, the war in Vi¬ 
etnam and starvation in India become the problems of all 
mankind. 

Yet along with these achievements of secularized biblical 
eschatology, unforeseen threats to human existence must 
become the religious concern of the churches. The rapid 
building of a new secular order in society often results in 
the rejection of previous values and a consequent norm- 
lessness among great sections of the people. The human 
vacuum caused by this sudden devaluation of the past can 
be filled by new absolutist ideologies bent on exacting the 
sacrifices necessary for the anticipated social order at any 
cost in human freedom. Instead of the hoped for emanci¬ 
pation of the human spirit through secularized biblical 
eschatology, a process of dehumanization can be fostered by 

6 Berkhof, op. cit., p. 102. 
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domestic or foreign power groups. The ideologies of East 
or West, when transformed into atemporal absolutes, lead 
to devastating wars and the corrosion of human values on 
all sides. The churches, which should be sources of biblical 
freedom from dehumanizing ideologies, fail miserably in 
their prophetic office when they do not speak out against 
the imposition through force of the ideologies of both de¬ 
mocracy and communism. 

Despite these dangers ever present in the contemporary 
process of secularization, one can agree with the thesis of 
van Leeuwen that a technocratic era is ushering in a new 
phase of Christian history. It is worth reflecting on van 
Leeuwen’s own summary of the relation between biblical 
Christianity today and the phenomenon of secularization: 

The Gospel is neither ‘secular’ nor ‘religious’, but it declares 
the fullness of time to be within human history and is there¬ 
fore, as an eschatological message, essentially historical, too. 
The technological revolution is the evident and inescapable 
form in which the whole world is now confronted with the 
most recent phase of Christian history. In and through this 
form Christian history becomes world history. The techno¬ 
cratic era, though it is not the Kingdom of God, is not the 
kingdom of Satan either. ... A timeless Gospel and a timeless 
Church are a will-o’-the-wisp. All mankind, whether living at 
the most primitive level or in the centres of modern civiliza¬ 
tion, is faced with a process which nothing can either reverse 
or hold in check—a process of transformation and of the inter¬ 
penetration of cultures, propelled by the sheer force and for¬ 
ward thrust of the technological revolution. 7 

These biblical dimensions of the secular revolution in 
the present era are also seen by many Protestant thinkers 

7 van Leeuwen, op. cit., pp. 408-409. 
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as an attack on religion. It is most important to determine 
what each of these theologians means by the term “reli¬ 
gion” when we read such typical statements as: . again 

and again in the course of Western civilization the pro¬ 
clamation of the Gospel has dynamited the entrenched po¬ 
sitions of religion. . . .” 8 For some of the leading modern 
Protestant theologians, “religion” or “religious” represents 
a sacral world of holy institutions, ideas and people, living 
in a realm of timeless, supernatural authority. This view 
appears as a man-made and idolatrous form of biblical 
eschatology. The latter is seen as historical, relative and 
basically secularizing. In brief, the unwarranted absolutiz¬ 
ing of religion is the archenemy of biblical secularization. 

Many forms of this concept of religion still survive, and 
are at times even dominant, in churches today. The reduc¬ 
tion of metaphysics and “religion” (in this sense) is far 
from accomplished, even in a predominantly secular era. 
But this is not surprising, since just as small town and 
tribal attitudes persist in the city, so, too, magical and 
mythical remnants of thinking survive in the outlook of 
pragmatic, functional modern man. At the basis of this 
“religious” view of the world is the theology of rift that 
was discussed earlier, with its various types of static and 
pejorative dichotomies. But the creative thought and activ¬ 
ity in the churches today is not in the direction of “reli¬ 
gion,” but rather toward establishing the secular shalom. 
This orientation can be observed in liturgical reform, in 
the de-monasticizing of clerical life, and in the growing 
involvements of clergy and laity for peace, civil rights, and 
generally, for a more humane existence for the declassed 
populations of the world. 

The battle against “religion” was launched in this cen- 

8 Ibid,., p. 410. 
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tury by Karl Barth. For Barth, religion is “fleshly” and 
idolatrous because by it man confers eternal significance on 
his own thoughts about God and on his own cultic forms 
and institutions. This notion of religion stands over 
against faith, which does not construct idols, but frees man 
for God’s own self-disclosure. Barth sees in scripture a long 
struggle of prophetic faith to liberate men from their self- 
made religion with its cults and shrines, both physical and 
mental. The war against religion, according to Barth, 
reached its climax in Christ, who broke through the reli¬ 
gious idolatry into which official Israel had fallen in his 
time. 9 

Jesus often attacked the religiosity of Israel that was con¬ 
centrated on the Sabbath observance. Not that such piety 
was wrong in itself, but it made men so concentrate on 
temple, cult and law that they lost sight of their basic rela¬ 
tion of naked faith before a living God. This is exemplified 
in the story of John 5 on the healing at the pool of Be- 
thesda, when Jesus is condemned for curing on the Sab¬ 
bath. Cultic obedience of religion had so obscured living 
faith that the fullness of God’s demands on behalf of the 
neighbor could not be met. Faith, then, frees men for co¬ 
operation with the living Christ in the events of history. 
“Religion” diverts man from this biblical orientation, 
making him feel justified by cultic practice and legal ob¬ 
servance. 

In this perspective, Barth’s vision of God as “wholly 
other” takes on important meaning. Many of Barth’s crit¬ 
ics, both Catholic and Protestant, have assailed his teach¬ 
ing on the total otherness of God and his word. For this 
divine distance would seem to eliminate any viable natural 

°Sce Church Dogmatics (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1956), 1:2, 28off., 
where Karl Barth takes up the subject of "The Abolition of Religion." 
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theology, reduce to insignificance the value of non-biblical 
religions, and put God far outside the concerns of world 
history. It is particularly on this latter point that Barth 
would seem to differ from theologians of the secular, who 
stress the divine presence within history. But such a com¬ 
parison is misleading. For Barth, God did enter our history 
and continues to be present to it in Jesus Christ. One of 
Barth's later works, The Humanity of God, attempted to 
balance his stress on the otherness of God, which resulted 
from his earlier polemic against liberal Protestantism. 

In the context of this polemical Barthian stance, his 
views about a God who utterly transcends the world were 
directed against earlier forms of Protestant liberalism, 
which tended to make God so immanent to history that he 
could be domesticated and manipulated by the churches. 
Thus, Barth, in agreement with other secularizing theolo¬ 
gians, would reject the notion of a God outside, who can 
be invoked by men to fill gaps and solve problems, and 
whose points of entry into the world can be marked out 
with shrines and cults. By his theology of the word, Barth 
is restoring Kierkegaard’s insight into the infinite quali¬ 
tative distance between God and man. He is also reviving 
the biblical vision of God’s abiding judgment over the 
churches and the world in their sinful tendency to fashion 
idols in place of the true God. Men can only be free for the 
service of the world, according to Barth, when they are 
liberated by God’s word from their own inclinations to 
erect false idols. 

This fear of worshipping man-made gods, religious, pol¬ 
itical or personal, causes Barth to view the worldly confi¬ 
dence of modern man with more alarm than the younger 
Protestant theologians of the secular. Men like van 
Leeuwen, Hoekendijk and Cox place greater stress on the 
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positive promise of God in the process of secularization. 
They exhort the churches to seek out the signs of what 
God is doing in human history and to let the world write 
the agenda for the churches. Christians are urged not to 
stand aloof in pious “churchiness,” but to cooperate with 
God’s political activity in the struggles for peoples to free 
themselves from the satanic forces of alienation in the 
world. Barth, however, would be less confident about dis¬ 
covering what God is doing in history, fearing the inveter¬ 
ate tendency of man to mistake his own intentions for the 
divine, and to remove himself from the judgment of God’s 
word. 

It can be said, however, that Barth’s interpretations of 
and derivations from God’s biblical word are themselves at 
times quite arbitrary. Bonhoeffer criticized Barth’s “rev- 
elational positivism,” that is, his restricting God’s presence 
in Christ too exclusively to one past period of history. 
Bonhoeffer felt that Barth was approaching modern secu¬ 
larized man with a “take it or leave it” approach which 
would too severely restrict the possibilities of his coming to 
faith. Nevertheless, Barth is a monumental thinker, who 
taught a whole generation of theologians a new respect for 
the sovereignty of God’s word and its living power to free 
men from idolatrous religion for a renewed witness in the 
world. 

The polemic against religion has marked the thought of 
nearly all of the most renowned Protestant theologians 
since the beginning of the Neo-orthodoxy period, usually 
associated with the writing of Karl Barth. But what is 
often less understood, and sometimes overlooked, is the 
positive intention in the negative strictures of Bultmann, 
Tillich, Niebuhr and Bonhoeffer against religion. It is 
vital to understand the positive thrust of these men on 
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whose writings the newer theologians have built or against 
which they have reacted. Granted that it would be ex¬ 
tremely superficial and distorting to lump these thinkers 
together without necessary distinctions, nevertheless, a 
common purpose can be deciphered in their disparate ap¬ 
proaches to the problems of God and man. The general 
goal, already noted in Barth and variously orchestrated in 
the above four thinkers, can be described as an attempt to 
work out a new social theology of God and man in a secu¬ 
larized age. 

The followers of biblical scholar Rudolph Bultmann 
would sharply distinguish themselves from Barth’s ap¬ 
proach to the biblical word with its abandonment of 
human philosophies. Yet just as Barth was warning secular 
man not to make idols of religion or culture, so Bultmann 
essays to clear away what he considers to be the faulty idols 
of mythology within scripture, so that secularized man can 
achieve a meaningful grasp of God’s word in the thought 
patterns of the modern world. However one may criticize 
Bultmann’s use of Heideggerian categories in his transla¬ 
tion of the gospel experience into the experience of con¬ 
temporary man, his dominant purpose is to make God’s 
living word effective today. This means that secular man, 
no longer able to envision the universe in the light of past 
cosmologies, must experience, through faith, God’s saving 
act in the cross of Jesus in a new way. 

For Bultmann, this experience consists in accepting the 
grace of the call to authentic existence. It is the grace of 
being freed from the demonic forces of the present age and 
from the egotistic powers within the self in order to serve 
and promote the neighbor. Through this death of the cross 
to self and to the inauthenticity of going along with the 
crowd, secular man can be opened to a newness of life, a 
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present sharing in a resurrection experience. In pressing 
toward a new social theology of God and man for a secular¬ 
ized age, Bultmann places more emphasis on the indi¬ 
vidual than on the communal salvific experience of secular 
man confronted by a demythologized gospel message. 

The philosophical theology of Paul Tillich is a more 
comprehensive and communal effort to link the platonic 
heritage with contemporary existentialism for the purpose 
of making the Christian vision meaningful in a secular era. 
Tillich tried to curb the platonic tendencies toward exag¬ 
gerated dualism, and he stressed the unity of all beings 
with their living depths, their ground. Yet in this attempt 
to unify being and provide a viable ontology for Protestant 
thought, Tillich strove to maintain the sovereignty of a 
God who energized all beings in their depths, but who 
could not be reduced to the status of any finite being. His 
theory of symbols, as pointers that participated in the 
being signified, was his way of bridging the gap between 
beings and God. 

Tillich realized that the objectifications of past philo¬ 
sophical theology would not speak to contemporary man, 
who was much more conscious of his existential situation 
as a finite freedom in quest of fulfillment. Thus he advo¬ 
cates a listening theology which correlated the modern 
questions of individual and corporate life with answers 
stemming from the experience of the New Being in Christ. 
In his massive synthesis, Tillich explored the proximate 
and ultimate concerns of art, psychology and politics to 
open new roads to belief. Faith for Tillich meant being 
grasped by the power of the New Being in Christ for the 
sake of a more abundant life in a secular era. Beyond the 
criticisms of Tillich’s mystical ontology and his existential 
subjectivism, one discovers the same movement toward a 
viable social theology of God and man in a processive and 
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secular history. In an outstanding way, Tillich also joined 
the contemporary Protestant criticism of religion by his 
seminal treatment of the Protestant principle, which for¬ 
bids the absolutizing of any historical formulations or 
structures, even in the name of religion. 

The social ethics of Reinhold Niebuhr, who has greatly 
influenced a whole generation of Protestant churchmen, 
constitute still another brilliant attempt to close the gap 
between the Christian heritage and the great social issues 
of our time. Unlike Tillich, who devoted himself mainly 
to a philosophical-theological synthesis of the Christian 
tradition and modern thought, Niebuhr addressed himself 
principally to the crucial social problems of the time. 
Starting from the immediate experiences of industrial in¬ 
justices, international animosities and racial discrimina¬ 
tions, Niebuhr sought realistic solutions by bringing bib¬ 
lical and historical wisdom to bear on these problems. 

Niebuhr’s point of departure, characteristic of nearly all 
the existentially-influenced, modern religious thinkers, is 
the nature of man in society. Man is a free creature in 
community. His freedom makes it possible for him to tran¬ 
scend his own selfish determinisms and those of historical 
forces. His creaturehood, for Niebuhr, provides the key to 
man’s own finite brokenness, his proclivities to personal 
and corporate evil and his partial successes in realizing his 
destiny within history. Niebuhr uses biblical revelation, 
secular and ecclesiastical thought patterns to cast light on 
the development of Western man as a finite freedom in 
society. 

It is not our purpose to enter into any detailed criticism 
of how Niebuhr employs scripture and history in his en¬ 
deavors to elaborate a realistic social theology for a secular¬ 
ized age. But like the other thinkers under consideration, a 
staple of Niebuhr’s thought from his early days in Detroit 
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has been a polemic against institutional religion in the 
name of biblical prophetism and of a Reformation view of 
man. Against the Protestant churches, Niebuhr leveled the 
charge of retreating into a simplistic love ethic and bour¬ 
geois respectability; against Catholicism, he assailed what 
he saw as an attempt to absolutize doctrine, structure and 
law in the name of a divinely-sanctioned papal church. 
From his central vision of the nature of man, Niebuhr 
sought to preserve and promote the limited structures of 
justice and love in society by his incessant criticism of all 
styles of absolutist utopias, whether secular or ecclesiasti¬ 
cal. 

Despite the brevity of his life and the fragmentary as¬ 
pects of his thought, Dietrich Bonhoeffer has been one of 
the most important sources for contemporary Protestant 
theology of secularization. If the whole span of his writings 
is considered, Bonhoeffer is seen as a more traditional and 
ecclesial thinker than many who now claim his mantle for 
various forms of radical theology. Yet there is an undeni¬ 
able shift in the course of his writings towards a more 
secular understanding of the church. This worldly vision 
of the churches as sections of humanity conformed to 
Christ meant for Bonhoeffer the rejection of the false reli¬ 
giousness and debilitating dualisms into which the institu¬ 
tional churches had fallen. Unable to see God in Christ at 
the center of reality, the church sought him at the pe¬ 
riphery of human existence, in the boundary experiences 
of anxiety, guilt and death. 

Bonhoeffer criticized Bultmann and other Christian ex¬ 
istentialists for restricting God’s action too severely to 
these extremity situations, without understanding his pre¬ 
sence in the strength and accomplishments of man’s secu¬ 
larized existence. Bonhoeffer felt that these contemporary 
Protestant thinkers had not sufficiently criticized a basic 
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premise of Liberal Protestantism, which allowed Chris¬ 
tianity to become a narrow compartment of life. 

Instead of moving in the direction of worldly service 
and reconciliation, Bonhoeffer saw the churches retreating 
into religion. It should be noted, however, that religion, in 
his perspective, must not be confused with radical faith in 
Christ or with a life lived according to the gospel. Rather, 
religion was precisely a corruption of such life and faith; it 
constituted the supreme abdication of the church’s worldly 
task. For it meant a betrayal of the radicalness of Jesus’ 
incarnation unto death and resurrection. Instead of edu¬ 
cating Christians to be concerned for this-worldly values as 
already in some measure Christie, the church was satisfied 
with producing the homo religiosus. 

This man of religion is characterized by two notes: indi¬ 
vidualism and metaphysics. These are correlative concepts 
and should be understood in Bonhoeffer’s own context. 
Individualism amounts to a preoccupation with one’s own 
salvation by cultivating forms of inwardness and asceticism 
that remove the Christian from his responsibilities in the 
world. As Bonhoeffer stated it: 

It is not some religious act that makes a Christian what he is, 
but participation in the suffering of God in the life of the 
world. 

That is metanoia. It is not in the first instance bothering 
about one’s own needs, problems, sins, fears, but allowing one¬ 
self to be caught up in the way of Christ, into the Messianic 
event... . 10 

Metaphysics is the overarching scheme that the man of 
religion imposes on reality. It provides another realm be¬ 
yond the world into which the man of religion can escape. 

10 Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers from Prison, pp. 167*168, 223. 
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Bonhoeffer was certainly not opposed to searching for ulti¬ 
mate meaning in life, which is another possible under¬ 
standing of “metaphysics.” But he rejected the religious 
man’s self-induced and provincial attempt to analyze the 
world from its periphery, to superimpose outworn con¬ 
cepts and facile syntheses on the complex human scene. 
Such metaphysics tend to legitimize the religious man’s 
isolation from the hard social and ethical issues at the 
center of historical reality. 

Religion thus reduces Christianity to a compartment or 
province of life, which becomes narrower as the learning 
and achievements of technological man increase. Thus, the 
church of religion, according to Bonhoeffer, preached a 
God to fill the gaps, but a God with little or nothing to say 
prophetically about the central concerns of human society. 
Christianity, therefore, became increasingly irrelevant to 
contemporary man. The process of the desacralization of 
nature—which had been spurred on by biblical religion 
—and of the declericalization of human institutions had 
given man a growing autonomy to set his own course in 
history. This same evolutionary, cultural process of secu¬ 
larization was diminishing the need for a deus ex rnachina 
concept of God to which the churches and religious people 
still clung. 

Against this sterile mentality, Bonhoeffer urged the 
churches to accept the coming of age of modern man and 
to avoid the older apologetic of attacking the adulthood of 
the world. He considered the somewhat fundamentalist re¬ 
proach made by Christians against modernity to be point¬ 
less, because it tried to put a grown man back into adoles¬ 
cence. He felt that this ecclesiastical attitude was ignoble 
in as much as it tended to exploit man’s weaknesses rather 
than appreciate the strength of his human strivings. He 
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termed the older apologetic unchristian because in place 
of a living and dynamic Christ at the center of things, the 
church was substituting and absolutizing one particular 
stage in the development of man's religious conscious¬ 
ness. 11 

Bonhoeffer’s thought about the relation of earthly re¬ 
ality to the incarnation of Christ provides the foundation 
of his non-religious interpretation of Christianity. God, as 
he reveals himself in Jesus Christ, constitutes the ultimate 
reality in light of which both the world and the self are to 
be understood. 12 Jesus Christ as reconciler and redeemer 
is the center, historical and transhistorical, for the reality 
of both the church and world. The reality of God and the 
reality of the world are in Jesus Christ once and for all, in 
as much as “in him all things consist" (Col. 1:17). Bon- 
hoeffer cannot speak of God nor of the world without 
speaking of Jesus Christ. 

This convergence of reality in Jesus Christ throughout 
history is one way in which Bonhoeffer heals the rift be¬ 
tween theology and human existence. He rejects the too 
radical, scholastic split between nature and grace, and he 
tries to correct the pseudo-Lutheran separation of two 
spheres, that of creation and that of redemption, of law 
and gospel, of church and civil society. Such divisions 
allow the man of religion to live in two worlds that are 
more or less exclusive of one another. The reality of Christ 
is reduced to the religious sphere only. Such separations 
distort the meaning of the church and keep it from fulfill- 


11 Ibid., p. 197. For a discussion of his view of religion, see Eberhard 
Bethgc, op. cit., pp. 33-34. Also, Clifford Greene, “Bonhoeffer’s Concept of 
Religion, “Union Seminary Quarterly Review, XXIX (November, 1963), pp. 
11-21. 

12 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Ethics, pp. 189-190. 
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ing its mission of entering fully into solidarity with man¬ 
kind: 

So the church is not a religious community of worshippers of 
Christ, but is Christ Himself who has taken form among men. 
The church can be called the Body of Christ because in 
Christ’s Body man is really taken up by Him, and so too, 
therefore, are all mankind. . . . But it is impossible to state 
clearly enough that the church, too, is not an independent 
form by herself, side by side with the form of Christ . . . The 
church is nothing but a section of humanity in which Christ 
has really taken form. 13 

The close relationship between the church and the 
world is also described by Bonhoeffer under the aspect of 
the ultimate and the penultimate. The ultimate signifies 
the final and justifying word of God, which is effective 
through grace and faith in some relation to the church. 
But this ultimate does not invalidate the penultimate 
realm of man's life in the world. The penultimate is that 
which precedes the justification of the sinner by grace, and 
it is also the Christian life lived in the eschatological ten¬ 
sion between the “already” and the “not yet.” This realm 
of the penultimate, therefore, constitutes a witness to the 
historical event of grace in Christ and also to the eschatolo¬ 
gical fulfillment to come. 

The church is called upon to respect and foster the de¬ 
velopment of the penultimate, both for its own sake and as 
a preparation for the coming of the ultimate. For example, 
Bonhoeffer speaks of a depth of human bondage, poverty 
and ignorance which impedes the merciful coming of 
Christ, just as this graced coming of Christ into human 


13 Ibid., p. 83. 
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affairs is also hampered by the abuses of those who have 
wealth and power.Thus, the church must champion the 
penultimate domain of human freedom and justice and 
peace among individuals and communities at home and 
abroad. The church should do this with deep respect for 
the intrinsic merits of the penultimate and for the fuller 
realizations of the ultimate. But in both instances, the 
church must speak and act with the prophetic liberty and 
courage of a community that has firmly placed its confi¬ 
dence in the power of the ultimate. Only then will the 
church not become a slave to the penultimate, only then 
will the church be truly free to promote the things before 
the last. 

Bonhoeffer’s attempt to overcome the rift between the 
church and the world in Christian thinking has inspired 
other thinkers in our time to further exploration of this 
subject. One such Protestant theologian is Gerhard Ebe- 
ling, who maintains the striking thesis that pious and spiri¬ 
tual talk about God, when removed from worldly con¬ 
cerns, is atheistic talk. Purely spiritual talk becomes a kind 
of atheistic discourse inasmuch as it leaves the world with¬ 
out God and God without the world: 

Christianity is constantly in danger of becoming pagan pre¬ 
cisely where it seeks to be most pious. . . . The spiritual realm 
is then made into a world of its own, a separate reality which 
passes by the world as it really is, instead of engaging with it. 
. . . The extreme possibilities of separation join hands: atheis¬ 
tic and, as it were, purely religious, purely spiritual talk of God. 
Both leave the world without God and God without the 
world . 14 

14 Gerhard Ebeling, Word and Faith (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1963), 

p- 358- 
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Bonhoeffer saw the culmination of this dichotomized 
thinking in what he considered to be the abdication of the 
German churches from their responsibility to speak out 
during the rise of Hitlerism. God was either separated 
from the political realm or he was made to echo the desires 
of the Nazi regime. It is this kind of religious profanation 
that has impelled many younger Protestant thinkers to 
seek out God’s political activity in a secularized world. 


Appendix II 


Catholic Thinkers on 
Secularization 


The phenomenon of secularization has also challenged a 
number of Catholic scholars. We have already referred to 
the work of the Dutch Dominican, Edward Schillebeeckx, 
who has written of the relation between church and world 
in terms of explicit and implicit, manifest and latent 
epiphanies of God’s gratuitous presence in time. 1 Yves 
Congar, Hans Urs von Balthazar, and Romano Guardini 
have also applied themselves to various aspects of seculari¬ 
zation and its religious implications. Unlike their Prot¬ 
estant counterparts, Catholic scholars have not fashioned 
their discussion of secularization around the polemic 
against “religion.” They have, however, also tried to en- 


1 Schillebeeckx, op. cit., pp. 69-101. 
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vision secularization as consonant with the biblical per¬ 
spective, and they endeavor to develop a historical-theolog¬ 
ical rationale of secularization that can open new vistas 
for Christian living in the present age. 

From a historical perspective, a dualistic emphasis in the 
church-world relationship was strongly evident in the 
Middle Ages. Neo-Platonic, Stoic and Manichean ten¬ 
dencies tended to coalesce in the medieval period’s de con- 
lemptu mundi (“On Despising the World”) literature. 
The flight from the world, as a place of temptation, to the 
cloister was characteristic of this period, which strongly 
influenced subsequent Catholic theology. A more positive 
appreciation of earthly realities is a relatively modern phe¬ 
nomenon. 

Not to distort the picture, however, another positive 
stream of thought about the world had long existed in the 
church. Prescinding from the biblical appreciation of God 
and man in history, Christian antiquity supported the 
rights of culture within the church in Clement of Alex¬ 
andria’s view of the life-giving word, which was every¬ 
where present and at work. In the fifth century, Pope 
Gelasius I distinguished between two worthy realms of 
power, the spiritual and the worldly, a distinction vari¬ 
ously modified through succeeding centuries from the 
Middle Ages down to Leo XIII. The writings of St. 
Thomas are quite clear about the goodness of creation and 
the dignity of man . 2 Although he was greatly influenced 
by the Greeks, Thomas, as a Christian, corrected their cos- 
mocentric view of the world toward a more man-centered 
perspective. Thomas also stressed the personal transcen¬ 
dence of God over against the Greek views of a distant, 

2 Alfons Auer in The Christian and the World, compiled at the Canisia- 
num, Innsbruck (New York: P.J. Kenedy & Sons, 1965), pp. 24-25. 
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impersonal mover, and he rejected any notion of deities 
who were simply men writ large. From this Greek angle of 
vision, the world could never realize its autonomous value, 
because God was not allowed to be transcendently God. 

Yet the predominant emphasis in Catholicism through 
the Middle Ages and long afterwards has been a negative 
view of the world and an attempt to redeem it by absorb¬ 
ing it. The Catholic Church has consistently stood against 
various kinds of pantheism that would subsume the earthly 
into the divine through total identification. But Catholi¬ 
cism, especially in the Middle Ages, did fall into a kind of 
Monophysitic position by which the world tended to be 
absorbed into the church. The theological vision was that 
of saving men from the world and the body, the centers of 
sin and perdition, by bringing them into an institution of 
sacramental means of salvation. Man’s worldly life as such 
was not sufficiently appreciated as salvific. 

But more important than theology as an incentive to¬ 
wards a Monophysite view of reality was the ecclesiastical- 
political heritage from the Constantinian era. As the 
power of the Roman Empire waned, the priesthood in¬ 
creasingly assumed a sacral dominance over the world that 
was once reserved mainly to the emperors. This Mono¬ 
physite conception of reality gradually broke down 
through the rise of autonomous states, the Renaissance, and 
the Reformation. The independence of politics, culture 
and science from ecclesiastical supervision has become 
complete since the eighteenth century Enlightenment and 
the subsequent political and industrial revolutions. The 
monophysitic legacy continued to plague the Catholic 
Church in its struggles with the new politics, science and 
learning of the nineteenth century. 

It was during this century that the now familiar charge 
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began to be repeated that the Catholic Church opposed 
democracy and science. Those who championed the new 
freedoms in politics and learning were themselves at times 
overly hostile to the church, and for long it could not 
bring itself to accept the autonomous mentality that was 
sweeping Europe. The unhappy alliance of altar and 
throne, and the frequent papal fulminations against the 
new freedoms, need not be rehearsed in detail. 

The Syllabus of Errors stands as eloquent testimony of a 
worldview and a style that represent a Monophysitic vision 
of the world that has died hard. Its interment was begun 
by Leo XIII, but its echos linger in the corridors of the 
Vatican even after Vatican II. Catholic social teaching 
from Leo XIII to Paul VI has been one area of explicit 
correction of the Monophysitic concept of church and 
world. In the social encyclicals, the necessary autonomy of 
the worldly orders has been clearly recognized; the church 
confines its competence to areas relating to morality and 
religion. Even in the latter shifting and risky domain, the 
church’s style has moved from the superior stance of the 
pedagogue to that of servant counsellor to the world. This 
attitude is revealed in the Vatican Council’s opening Mes¬ 
sage to Humanity: “Hence we humbly and ardently call 
for all men to work along with us in building up a more 
just and brotherly city in this world .” 3 

Recent theological development has paralleled the his¬ 
torical changes in Catholic attitudes toward the phe¬ 
nomenon of secularization. The doctrine of creation up¬ 
holds the autonomy of the world, which God in a loving, 
free decision willed to be truly other than himself. The 
world is released to be itself; for the Christian, it is at once 
free and yet, as a creature, dependent on God. Yet this 

3 Abbott, op. cit., p. 6. 
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relative independence of the world is not the indepen¬ 
dence of a child, but of an adult, who recognizes his limita¬ 
tions and self-delusions the better to fulfill himself in free¬ 
dom. 

Furthermore, the world is not a place completely domi¬ 
nated by impersonal forces, but it is, in the Christian per¬ 
spective created for man and finds its completion through 
him. This Christian anthropocentrism means that the cos¬ 
mos becomes the extended corporeality of man. Human 
history becomes cosmic history, and conversely, cosmic his¬ 
tory depends on human history. Since the world is ordered 
for man, the latter’s free choices could bring it to ruin 
instead of fulfillment. The powers of evil, so much stressed 
in the New Testament, constantly threaten the autonomy 
and development of earthly realities. 

It is at this point in the Christian outlook that the evolv¬ 
ing, autonomous reality of the secular, guided by the free, 
though ambiguous decisions of man, is given hope and 
assurance by the event of Jesus Christ. In him, God has 
said a definitive “yes” to the world (2 Cor. i:igff.), recon¬ 
ciling it to himself. This reconciliation is taking place 
gradually and painfully as Christ, who is the head of man¬ 
kind and thus of the cosmos, sums up everything that is in 
history and carries it through to the last phase of the his¬ 
tory of salvation. 4 The church is called upon to be a sign, 
through its life of secular commitment, that God has em¬ 
braced the world in Jesus. When the churches are actually 
engaged in their secular tasks of salvific service, their eu- 
charistic celebrations proclaim and sacramentally realize 
the union of the world with Christ already begun through 
the presence of the Spirit. 

The Christ-event, therefore, releases the world from sac- 


4 Auer, op. cit., p. 33. 
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ralized powers to be fully itself; it also allows God to be 
God in his transcendence over the world, but also in his 
involvement in the history of free mankind. It is largely 
because Christians continue to cling to the Monophysitic 
sacralizing characteristic of another age that they are em¬ 
barrassed by modern secularization. 5 The secularization of 
the world with its demythologizing of the worldview of 
classical antiquity is partially the result of basic biblical 
and Christological impulses essential to Christianity. The 
very process of secularization can be seen as stemming 
from the historical power of the Christian faith itself, 
which accepts the world and sets it free to be itself: 

The tragedy of the Christian faith is not the secularization of 
the world, but rather. . . . the way in which we Christians in 
fact reacted to it, and for the most part still do. Have we not 
here failed to recognize, or have we even rejected, our own 
child, so that it ran away in youth and now, totally estranged 
from us, regards us with a gaze distorted by a vicious secular¬ 
ism? Did not Christianity, at the dawn of modern times, enter 
too hesitatingly into this new world-perspective? 6 

It is, however, most important not to simply identify 
every aspect of modern secularization with the will of God 
in salvation history. Although Catholicism is certainly 
called upon to forego the Monophysitic vision of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, it should never lose sight of the truth that only a 
relative estimate can be made of the modern process of 
secularization. It would be another form of idolatry to sup¬ 
pose that the church could univocally and adequately com¬ 
prehend the whole process of salvation-history. Just as 

5 Johannes B. Metz in The Christian and the World, compiled by the 
Canisianum, Innsbruck (New York: P.J. Kenedy & Sons, 1965), p. 81. 

« Metz, op. cit., p. 85. 
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GocTs acceptance of the world remains hidden in the cross 
of Jesus, so the complete historical realization of this 
acceptance through secularization will never be fully com¬ 
prehensible or controllable. The phenomenon of seculari¬ 
zation maintains multi-dimensional meanings that are 
hidden from the view of Christians. Although the escha¬ 
tological hope of the latter leads them to be ultimately 
optimistic about the course of secularization, they cannot 
allow themselves to view it uncritically. Again, in the 
words of Johannes Metz: 

The re-enactment in faith of the liberating acceptance of the 
world remains for us painfully hidden in an almost impene¬ 
trable and obscure secularism. We shall always have to suffer 
from this secularism and bear it as the cross of our faith. . . . 
This is not so in spite of our acceptance of its secularism, but 
precisely because we accept it in faith, and because it is for us 
painfully strange and ever estranging in this incomprehensible 
state. ... in the very center of the realization of our faith. 7 


7 Ibid., p. yo. 
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